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41 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. BEAUTIFUL RESIDENTIAL MANSIoy 
The City of Melbourne Bank, Limited. HOUSE AND GROUNDS FOR SALE. 


, mite THERE WILL BE EXPOSED BY Pustic Rovup, within DOWELL’S 
CAPITAL (400,000 Sharesof seach), . -. . ~ £2,000,000 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, on WEDNESD tee, ROOMS, 
ISSUED, 200,000 Shares. — APRIL next, at 2 o'clock P.M. 9 ON6 24th of 

es « = =. ee “THE beautiful RESIDENTIAL MANSION HOUSE AND GROUNDS oF 





PAID-UP (£2, r1os.), 

UNCALLED (a, 10s.), . ne 500,000 CRAIGCLEUCH, in the parish of Westerkirk, riesshire. 46 
een belonged to the late ALEXANDER Rep, Esq., Langholm. » which 
% 1,000,000 The House, which was recently built, is substantial, ornamental, and in th 

Reserve Funp, ae. ~ A, 325,000 repair. It contains large Entrance Hall and Cloak Rooms, Dining Room teh 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS CARRIED FORWARD, . 1,000 Drawing Room, Library, Boudoir, and Billiard Room, seven Bedrooms, th” 


Dividend paid to Shareholders at the rate of 14 per cent. Dressing Rooms, and four large comfortable Attic Bedrooms, well fitted uy; = 
Room, Store Closets, etc., etc., Kitchens, Servants’ Hall, Laundry, ome 
: ¢ 


Interest on Money received on Deposit— Cellarage, and other conveniences. The House is supplied with Heating Apparatus 


For Two Years and upwards, 7 * + 49 per cent. and Gas from private Gas Works. 
For One Year, . There are also Stables, Coach House, and Office-houses in perfect order. Also 


é ° ° . ° - 3 ” 
Interest paid half-yearly by Cheque on London, cashed free. an excellent Garden, with Green-houses and Vineries, in good working order Also 
two comfortable and ornamental Lodges at the approaches to the House. 

LONDON OFFICE—117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. There is an abundant supply of pure water in the House, Garden, and Offices 

EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. See are twelve acres in extent, well laid out, and stocked with youn 

s trees of variety. 
Messrs. BRUCE & KERR, W.S., 16 Hill Street, Edinburgh; Messrs. Craigcleuch is two miles from the town of Langhol 
: ’ ; $ gholm, on a branch 
FINLAYSON & AULD, Writers, 213 West George Street, Glasgow; Messrs. British Railway, and commands a magnificent view of the River Esk ot North 
P. F. & J. HUSBAND, Solicitors, 10 Whitehall Street, Dundee; or Messrs. ing hill scenery. rround- 
ncn 4 CUMINE, Advocates, Aberdeen, will give information and receive Good shootings within reasonable distance are occasionally to Let, and Rod 
s. Fishing can be had in the Esk (one of the best fishing rivers in th 

COLIN M. LONGMUIR, General Manager. Scotland), not only at the part of the river skirting Craigcleuch, but over nae : 
waters of the Esk and Liddle Association for a payment of £4, 4s. annually, ag 


4 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. The Taxes are very light and the Feu-Duty is only ros. 
For further particulars and for permission to view the premises, application may 


‘“OMMERCIAL BANK OF AUST RALIA, LIMITED. be made to Messrs. DOBIE & M‘GEORGE, Soricirors, LANGHOLM, j 
- ; M, in whose 
Subscribed Capital, £2,500,000. hands are the Title Deeds and Articles of Roup. 


— Up, -—- 
eserve Fund, £650,000. >'T Ww - . 
Head Ofice—30 Cotiins STREET, MELBOURNE. N ORTH BER ICK NEW C LU B, 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received on the following terms :— SPRING MEETING 
34 Per Cent. for 1 or 2 years. es pave , * 
4 Per Cent. for 3, 4, or 5 years. aa itek EETING of this CLUB will take place on WEDNESDay, 
a The BUSINESS MEETING will be held within the CLun-Roow, at Eleves 
GEORGE NIVEN, Manager. o'clock, after which the CLUB SILVER MEDAL (HANDICAP) and the 
1 BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN, LONDON, E.C., MONCREIFF GOLD CROSS (SCRATCH) will be competed for. 
Where Banxinc and ExcuanGce Busingss of every description is conducted Members who intend to compete will kindly send their names to the Secretary, 


with the AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. not later than the 26th current. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S., Luncu in CLus-Room at One o'clock. D. M‘C., Hon. Sey, 


11 SoutH CHARLOTTE St., EDINBURGH, Nortu Berwick, 1st March 1889. 
Deposit Agents. LE ee ree 

1 SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITH LY BANNOCKS, 


HE CITY BANK, SYDNEY, 
T NEW SOUTH WALES. SCOTCH OATCAKES 
Forty-Ninth Half-Yearly Report. 
Tota. CAPITAL AND RESERVES, . “ ‘ £1,227,016 
Paid-Up Capital, ,006 


vadinied Proj, Abo 7. , 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profit, . y oped ROBERT A. PATON 


Further Liability of Shareholders, 
FIXED DEPOSITS for 2 or 3 years at 44 per cent. in sums of not less than £200 BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 


are being received by the undersigned, from whom also forms of application and all 
may be obtained 33 GEORGE STREET 


S... Interest is payable half-yearly, through THe Lonpon Joint-Stock Bawnx, 
MITED, LonpDon. 7 
— PAULIN, SORLEY, & MARTIN. C.A., AND 33 ROSE STREET 
Agents for the Bank. EDINBURGH. 


77 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
BESTABLISHED 1812. 
44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. : ; 


BANX OF coeraren non Guin ay. vO | J, M. POLLOCK & CO. 
‘ = ‘ . M ‘ 000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, 
RESERVE FUND, £100,000 WHOLESALE CABINETMAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 


RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, . £800,000 “ 
£1,700,000 CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, AND GENERAL 
DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers until further notice HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
at 4 PER CENT. for x YEAR ; 4$ PER CENT. for 2 Years and Urwarps. 
MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agents, 


13 Hirt Street, EpinsurGu. 
DINING ROOM 


FIVE PER CENT. DEPOSITS. DRAWING ROOM 
BEDROOM 
HE UNION BANK OF SPAIN AND ENGLAND, :sanany 
LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, £950,050. SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £450,050. HALL 
RESERVE FUND, £25,000. & OFFICE 
The BANK receives MONEY on DEPOSIT for 3 years at 5 per cent., and for é 


short iods 3 hich be learn licati , , : — , ‘ . 
sciammcmnes iat ane va a '& E. “SCOTT, C.A., Furniture of their own Manufacture in artistic designs at inexpensive 
Agents for Scotland. prices. —— 


64 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. ore CEREAL E ISS 
SPECIALTY MADE OF 


OME AND COLONIAL ASSETS DINING ROOMS AND BEDROOMS. 
AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. Designs and Estimates Free. 


GENERAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. — - —___— 
Lonpon, 7 : - P H. 
— = Cc. x= Esq. | gee 2 emake, Esq. SHOW ROOMS > 24 S. FREDERICK ST * EDINBURG 
olonel James T. GriFFIn. - Mowat, Esq. ° 
So cg FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 
EDINBURGH. a 3 
Sir Jas. H. Grsson-Craic, Bart. | Jas. Muirmpap, Esq. TO Stl CcoO., RE gah alg SSES, 


: ies ny a MAITLAND STREET Unegualled in Britain 
General M. — AR D : 7 ’ nequa in n Je 
7 ai sai pli EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 


Head Office—34 O_p Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
The Conronatioe undertakes— JUBILEE YEAR—ESTABLISHED 1839. 


The Purcnase and Acquisition of Asserts of all descriptions. PO ee ie : is . 
The GUARANTEEING of DEBENTURES of various undertakings. E. NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW 
The Makinc of Apvancgs on Approved Security. ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 

The Cowrractine for and the IssuinG of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Public Craims Pain, £2,600,000. Funps, £1,500,000 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-Forreirure PRIiviLKGRS. 

The undertaking of the duties of Agents, Trustees, and Executors. NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. | 

Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation in Policies effected during 1889 on the Participating Scale will be entitled to 

London, or from TWO YEARS’ BONUS at Christmas 1890. 

R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., ANNUITIES granted on Favourable Terms. LOANS. 
Secretaries for Scotland. 120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager 
12 Waterloo Place, London—A. Jackson, Afanager. 
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FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


8 MOT cline wae 


In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 
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NOTES 


Tur advance which Mr. Morley led against the Go- 
vernment, in connection with the Parnell Commission 
was undertaken without conviction, and conducted 
without spirit. It resulted in a bad defeat for Her 
Majesty's Opposition. Mr. Redmond, Mr. Healy, and 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor distinguished themselves in the usual 
way; but Sir William Harcourt, who had _ promised 
much, especially in his speeches at Separatist meetings 
and of whom a certain amount was expected, did little 
or nothing. Mr. Balfour, indeed, had no difficulty 
in keeping the upper hand throughout the debate ; 
and Mr. Bradlaugh’s motion—that the salary of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland be reduced by £500—was 
rejected by a majority of 64. In the Upper House, Lord 
Carnarvon’s motion—that the House of Lords Discontinu- 
ance of Writs Bill be read a second time—was rejected, 
after speeches by the Premier, Lords Fife, Rosebery, Gran- 
ville, and Herschell, by a majority of 59. It is practically 
the only piece of business done by their Lordships’ Cham- 
ber this week. 


Tue House of Commons has during the week devoted 
itself to the business of Supply: in other words, it has been 
discussing the conduct of a Scottish judge, Swazieland 
and Tongaland, the Bechuana Protectorate, and a variety 
of other equally appropriate and interesting subjects. In 
spite of Mr. Labouchere’s patriotic declaration that he 
would do all in his power to prevent the discharge by the 
House of Commons of any of its functions, some progress 
has been made. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to record 
that Sir W. Harcourt made more speeches than anybody 
else, and that Dr. Tanner was called to order by the 
Speaker for unmannerly behaviour. 


Lorp Satispury, in a weighty speech delivered at Wat- 
ford on Tuesday night, took occasion to deny for good and 
all the statement of Mr. Parnell, that Lord Carnarvon had 
promised him an Irish Parliament. The truth of the story 
is on a par with the other assertion of the Irish Leader, 
that the Tory party had ‘ produced forged letters as proofs 
of the criminality of the Irish members.’ The ‘ great pro- 
cess of public embracing on public platforms,’ which has 
been going on since certain inna in the Parnell Com- 
mission, has had a ‘wholly deleterious \ffect on Mr. Parnell’s 
moral nature.’ He and his friends would probably do 
wisely and well to give heed to the Prime Minister's 
reminder that ‘the fact that a man has forged your sig- 
nature is no proof that you are possessed of every states- 
manlike quality and every moral virtue.’ 


Propasty the most important part of Lord Salisbury’s 
speech was that which dealt with the agrarian difficulty in 
Ireland. He believes that ‘ the agrarian question is at the 
bottom of Home Rule.’ ‘If Home Rule is to be supported 
agrarian outrage must be maintained’ ; and it is to smirch 
Mr. Balfour's policy with failure that the Parliamentary 
existence of the Opposition ‘has made one long effort to 
make the application of the law to Ireland impossible.’ 


Lord Salisbury looks for a solution of the question to an 
increase in the number of those who own the farms they 
occupy and cultivate. No doubt this will give a ‘ rein- 
forcement,’ as Lord Salisbury aptly puts it, to the holders 
of property, even if it does not ‘ make property inexpugn- 
able.’ And in all probability an extension of Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act is the only satisfactory means of ending the 
patching and boggling with land legislation which for the 
last thirty years has been the curse of Ireland. The speech 
concluded with a warning to those sanguine Separatists 
who hope by means of obstruction to force a dissolution ; 
and in some ways that was the best thing in it. 





Ir may be charitably hoped that some Gladstonians do 
not always mean what they say; for others apparently 
find it difficult o say what they mean. Lord Spencer, 
at a party banquet on Monday night, complained that 
the words he used at the Eighty Club dinner, about the 
‘miserable and despicable minority’ in Ireland, had been so 
twisted as to give them a meaning he had never intended 
them to have. It is instructive to observe how two years 
of practical Gladstonism have done their work on Lord 
Spencer's upright and straightforward character, till now 
he is as ready to explain himself away as his venerated 
leader. His peroration about preferring to see Ireland 
governed as a Crown Colony is, of course, a mere flourish of 
rhetoric. For no better thing can be said of Mr. Balfour’s 
régime in Ireland than that it does not fall short of Lord 
Spencer's own. 


Ir must always be the case with a party like the 
Separatists that the inferior members should tend to over- 
ride their betters. Already there are mutterings of dis- 
content ; and though a body of men which is not satisfied 
with the vigour and violence of Sir William Harcourt, 
deserves to be added to the list of things which say not 
‘It is enough, there seems to be a demand for more 
obstruction on the part of several members of the Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons. Another significant 
proof of the readiness of the Radicals to stop at nothing is 
furnished by the fact that a London Radical Club enter- 
tained Mr. Henry George to a dinner the other night, and 
that several members of Parliament graced the feast. 
This means that most men will wait with neither interest 
nor curiosity the day when Land Nationalisation shall be 
added to Mr. Gladstone’s official programme. They know 
it is only a matter of time. 





Tue last act of the Metropolitan Board of Works was 
worthy of its past reputation ; but as a barefaced and im- 
pudent job it surprised even those who knew the ways of 
the moribund institution. The Board was about to con- 
struct a tunnel at Blackwall, and proposed to accept a con- 
tract for the work at a cost of £38,000 beyond the esti- 
mate of its own engineer. Fortunately Mr. Ritchie reserved 
power to the Local Government Board to call the new 
Councils into active being before the statutory date, if 
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cause arose. This has been done, the job has been 
defeated, and the London County Council is now in full 
session. 





Lonpon, according to an evening news-sheet, is already 
on the broad road that leadeth unto Communism. In all 
sincerity and satisfaction it makes the declaration, and we 
cannot but believe it, when we read the items of the pro- 
gramme of aims to which the active majority of the Lon- 
don County Council is committed. 1. Reduction of hours 
of daily labour to eight. 2. Relief from all rates and taxes 
for earnings under £150 a year. 3. The taxing of ground 
rents for public purposes. 4. Free education for the 
children of the people. 5. A better and healthier housing 
of the labouring classes at a fair, and not a profit, rent. 
6. The substitution of a more Christian and less degrad- 
ing system of relief for the poor than that provided by 
the workhouse. 7. The providing by Government and 
municipal authorities of public works for the employment 
of people who need it in seasons of distress. All these 
things the Commune, or the State, is to be made to 
accomplish. 





On Sunday General Boulanger addressed a meeting at 
Tours, and informed his enthusiastic audience that he is 
a Republican, and would not be dictator. What value this 
assurance may have time will show: the first result of it, 
however, is that the position of the Monarchists with 
regard to the General has been clearly defined. The 
organ of the Orleans family repudiates the General as an 
ally,.but acknowledges him as a fellow-enemy of the 
present régime. The distinction is nice: there is no 
alliance, there is only parallel action. It is worthy almost 
of Mr. Gladstone. The most striking incident in the Tours 


demonstration was undoubtedly the bid for the support of 


the Church. The Republic has, like most Republics, alien- 
ated the clergy of France, and if the General succeeds in 
winning the votes of the curés, he will become a vastly 
more powerful enemy of the present order of things than 


he now is; in fact, when he succeeds in this, the days of 


the reign of President Carnot will be numbered. 





Tue boy-King of Servia is said to have asked his mother 
not to go to him at present. If that be true, the Regents 
have acted with greater prudence than had been expected 
of them. But it should be observed that the Russian 
party confidently expects to see Queen Nathalie in Servia 
very soon; and bases upon her presence and authority 
there a certain hope of doing all that Russia desires to be 
done in Bulgaria. As we said last week, Queen Nathalie’s 
return would be a matter of the utmost gravity for Prince 
Ferdinand. We do not think he would be turned out in 
six weeks, as the Russian element in Servia pretends to 
believe ; but we are quite sure that he could only retain 
his position by the utmost wisdom and circumspection. 


Sir James Fercusson’s diplomatic answer to a question 


in the House of Commons does not diminish the gravity of 


the presence of a British squadron in Moorish waters. That 
the Government should think it worth while to send a 
squadron to Tangiers, just to hasten the settlement of the 
submarine cable question, and to ensure satisfaction for the 
evil treatment of a British subject, is not very probable on 
the face of it. The country may make up its mind that 
there is more behind. What that is exactly is by no 
means clear; but there are many and weighty reasons 
why Britain should keep a very sharp eye upon Morocco. 
The Moorish question has occupied the close attention of the 
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French and Spanish Governments for some time past ; and 
within the last few weeks Germany has commenced to 
take an interest in the matter. Britain is much more 
nearly concerned in the fate of Muley Hassan and his 
crumbling Empire than any of these Powers; and noy 
that Gibraltar has become admittedly ineffective, it is oy, 
business to take care that no rival seizes Tangiers. 


Ir the Colonial Office goes wrong in its expected pro. 
nouncement regarding the affairs of Matabeleland, it yj} 
not be for lack of advisers. Mr. Alfred H. Haggard (who 
ought to understand something of the question) has 
written to warn Lord Knutsford against the Cape ring 
of politicians, but he clearly expects that the Colonjaj 
Secretary will pay little heed to the warning ; and at the 
breakfast given to the Matabele Indunnas, Umshete anq 
Babyjane, by the Aborigines’ Protection Society, Lord 
Grey and others, who cannot know much of the matters 
at issue, gave it as their opinion that, if the Government 
persisted in their present South African policy, they would 
throw away all the advantages which might be secured, 
not only for the natives, but for British influence and 
British trade. All which seems much ado about nothing 
—nothing but whether or no certain speculators shal] 
enjoy a concession of ‘the richest gold-field in the world’ 
that of Masuna in Matabeland. 


Ir is said by some journalists that the decision to send 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid as Minister to France instead of to 
England is a triumph of President Harrison over Mr. 
Biaine, who is known to have wished Mr. Reid to come 
to England. But the probability is that neither General 
Harrison nor Mr. Blaine were able to help themselves. It 
was Mr. Whitelaw Reid who hounded on the American 
press to attack Lord Sackville ; it was Mr. Reid, indeed, 
who was the first cause of Lord Sackville’s expulsion. 
That being so, he would clearly have been very cold; 
regarded at the Court of St. James. All this was no doubt 
intimated in the proper fashion to President Harrison; 
who was naturally undesirous of getting himself and his 
Minister snubbed at the very beginning of his reign. 


Tue latest mail from China brings details of the recent 
riots at Chinkiang. The foreign settlement has been 
looted, and is now a ruin. What, at first sight, makes this 
business disheartening is the fact that Chinkiang was one 
of the principal centres for the distribution of the Foreign 
Famine Fund. The riot, however, is not attributable to 
the hundreds of thousands of hunger-stricken refugees who 
have gathered in Chinkiang, but to the proximity of the 
foreign settlement to a camp of lawless soldiery. Further, 
it is by no means clear that the minor provincial officials, 
who were conveniently absent when the riot took place, 
were not at the bottom of the whole thing. There is not 
the slightest reason for the alarmist comments which have 
been uttered by a certain section of the press. ‘The riot 
was a local effect of local causes, and must not be 
taken as symptomatic of the feeling of the Chinese 
people towards foreigners. There is no cause for appre- 
hension that the existing relations between the Govern 
ments of China and Great Britain will be endangered ot 
strained. No one regrets these unfortunate ebullitions 
more than the Central Government at Pekin. The alacrity 
with which it paid the heavy bill of damages put in a few 


years ago in connection with the Canton riots, will no doubt 
serve as a precedent ; though for many reasons the Chin- 
kiang bill will be a far from welcome addition to the very 
heavy burden pressing on the Pekin Exchequer. 
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AccorDING to Wednesday’s Scotsman the Salt Union is to 
be followed up by a Syndicate with an even more exalted 
mission than that of seeing that a good supply of salt is 
maintained, which is the raison d'etre assigned for the Salt 
Monopoly by its chairman. The Coal Corporation is to 
benefit everybody all round. It is to buy up all the coal 
fields, pay @ fair dividend on its shares, reserve a fund for 
workmen in its employ, and actually present the con- 
cumers with 10 per cent. in the shape of diminished 
prices. How, once purchased, this vast business is to 
pay more than the ordinary profits, is explained chiefly by 
the absence of competition, and the increased means of 
communication between mines. The latter can be readily 
understood ; the former method could only be made success- 
ful by raising the price of coal, which is, we are told, to be 
reduced. Whether this extraordinary proposal is or is not 
genuine, we may point to the fact that, as neither the work- 
men nor the consumers are going to be shareholders, their 
interests would depend entirely upon the goodwill of the 
monopolists who managed the concern. And if profits 
fell, it is possible that they might have to whistle for their 


dividends. 


Tue refusal of the Town Council of Edinburgh on 
Tuesday to fix a day for the election of representatives to 
sit in the General Assembly is unfortunately by no means 
unprecedented. But it supplies, in the first place, an inter- 
esting example of that littleness of mind which is apt to 
be generated by the conduct of municipal affairs, and, in 
the second, a striking commentary upon the reality of 
that national sentiment which the majority of the Council 
would probably be eager to express. 
tution which more than another is bound up with the 


If there is one insti- 


past and present life of Scotland—which is essentially a 
national institution—it is the Church of Scotland. And 
that is the very one which the childish humour of munici- 
pal sectarianism would destroy. 





Tue Highland and Agricultural Society have now made 
definite arrangements for carrying out an extensive series 
of experiments on Scottish permanent grass lands, with a 
view to finding out the exact composition of those which 
have approved themselves the best. It expected that 
these investigations will throw considerable light on the 
whole grass question, and enable agriculturists to lay down 
land in a much more satisfactory way than hitherto. Once 
the proportions of the best constituent species are known, 
it will be simple work to calculate appropriate amounts 
for good mixtures. These experiments, which are to be 
directed by the Society’s botanist and a committee, will 
begin in April. 
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A LOOK AHEAD. 


| ISTEN to the harangues of the Opposition leaders, 
read the outpourings of their scribes in the 
press, believe all—and the whole Gladstonian faction is 
wild with jubilation over the assured and speedy down- 
fal! of the party in power. But are they sincere? Are 
we to believe that their joy is the real thing, and their 
confidence no mere simulation, such as despair itself 
resorts to sometimes as the last shift of expediency ? 
We think them sincere. These gentlemen have per- 
suaded themselves of many things much more in- 
credible, and at the same time not of the sort that 
appeals to personal ambitions or personal hatreds ; 
and therefore we need not hesitate to believe that men, 
who have given way to less attractive delusions, have 
gone mad in good faith over a confident anticipation of 
triumph in the struggle they have forced on us— 
triumph complete and before long. And it would be 
merely weak to deny that there is some plausibility, 
not in their expectations, but in the reasons alleged for 
them. It is not our present business, however, to 
discuss either the one or the other. The Gladstonians 
will continue to do their best, and their worst, to bring 
about a blessed day of triumph for themselves, and we 
shall do our best to disappoint them. Both parties have 
to trust to the ultimate opinion of a certain number of 
persons, counted by hundreds of thousands, who may yet 
be swayed by contemplation of the character and pur- 
poses of each, and by a rough general estimate of what 
may be expected of the one party if it is kept in power, 
or by the other if it is permitted to eject its enemies. 
At present, we are far from the day when that final cal- 
culation will be made up in presence of the ballot boxes 
at a General Election. But if we were asked whether 
recent events and revelations do seem likely at this 
moment to diminish the chances of the Unionists, we 
should not be able to concede so much as many Unionists 
themselves allow. 
The Gladstonians evidently believe that, if a General 
Election were to be held three months hence, they 
We doubt it: 


for a special reason by themselves supplied, and 


would carry everything before them. 


supplied by the very harangues in which they ex- 
their There have been revela- 
tions before the Parnell Commission which, beyond 
cavil, have done much harm to the better cause. 
Justly or unjustly, reasonably or unreasonably, is neither 
those revelations have done harm. 


ress confidence. 
I 


here nor there: 
But there have been others—others of a very strik- 
ing character; and account must be taken of these 
also. It is of small importance that they were not 
made in a law court, since they were made in 
equally conspicuous places: in Parliament, to wit, and 
on half-a-dozen public platforms, with reporters in 
attendance to note the proceedings, and take down all 
No second Mr. Pigott has unveiled 
himself in any quarter. But Sir William Harcourt 
has, completely ; and so has Mr. Morley; Mr. Glad- 
stone, too, a little more; and Lord Spencer, and the 
whole body of Irish agitators. This they have done in 
the very speeches that proclaim their joyful confidence in 
victory. In literal fact, the Gladstonian leaders seem to 
have been carried out of themselves with delight: and 
what they are when al] disguise is off, we have been 


that was said. 


——" 
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permitted to see as clearly as in the case of the lament- 
able Pigott. In writing this, we are thinking more 
particularly of that spectacle of Lord Spencer piously 
shaking hands with Mr. Parnell; of that amazing 
speech of Mr. Morley’s at the Memorial Hall—a speech 
so astoundingly and so warningly self-revealing that, 
while it is impossible not to be grieved at it, neither is 
it possible not to rejoice that it came out, so that, at 
any rate, there can be no longer any doubt about him, 
or what to expect of him. Sir William Harcourt, 
again! ‘True, he had already revealed himself, with 
quite sufficient clearness, as a man totally destitute of 
principle ; but it is one thing to be without principle, 
another thing to be capable of poisoning it in others— 
(here we name no names)—and yet another to be a 
butcher of principle, and take delight in the butchery. 
That is Sir William Harcourt’s case ; and if we did not 
believe quite so much as that of him three months 
ago, there is no resisting his rollicking endeavours 
to convince us of his foible now. But these, and 
such as these, are to be our rulers—Great Britain’s 
rulers—if ever they achieve a triumph, the in- 
toxicating anticipation of which has betrayed them 
to us in the in vino veritas manner. Is not it well 
known that Sir William Harcourt is to be the 
future Leader of the House of Commons? that 
Mr. Morley is to be his first leutenant? with 
a Mr. Secretary Labouchere as next in command 
—and so on downward? Why, then, what sort of 
a Government would this island have, let alone the 
other? After the second series of revelations of which 
we have spoken, and since not only Mr. Pigott but 
some other persons have turned themselves inside out, 
that question would come up very forcibly indeed, if 
there were to be a general election three weeks or three 
months hence—which is the supposition we are called 
upon to tremble at. 

What sort of a Government Ireland would have, 
if the Gladstonians came in and worked their will 
there, is a familiar question. It has been asked 
a thousand times; and every man of sense and 
knowledge, every man gifted with reasonable pre- 
science as to how affairs would naturally work out, has 
returned the same answer. <A horde of American-Irish, 
of the Sheridan, Byrne, and Egan type, would swarm 
into the island, to claim and to receive (or they would 
know the reason why) the reward of their sacrifices 
in a share of the administration and its pay. ‘The 
priest, yet more fully emancipated from the autho- 
rity he already disregards, would set up his claim 
to govern, and to draw a regular salary. The 
Protestants, who are scattered through the land in 





helpless isolation, would suffer for their loyalty, if 


they were loyal ; for their belief, if they were religious. 
The rich and prosperous North would have to pay for 
all: including, probably, a pension for ‘ the brave little 
woman, and one or two cathedrals for particularly 
patriotic bishops. Rebellion perhaps, oppression and 
distraction certainly, would ensue ; and that would be 
the Government for Ireland. But to this we have looked 
forward for some time; we are accustomed to it as 
the most likely prospect for Ireland, if the Gladstonians 
should return to power, and establish Parnellian Home 
Rule. Now, however, a new consideration is forced 
upon us. What sort of a Government should we have 
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in that case? ‘The answer comes out when we contem- 
plate the figures of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
Morley, stripped not to the buff, but of their buff (so to 
speak), and dancing in an abandonment of self-reyela- 
tion at the thought of the joy that awaits them. The 
spectacle has its lessons ; and they are as likely to be 
taken to heart as any others of a similarly impressive 
character. 


*MOSTLY FOOLS. 


PFNHE Kennington election is, according to most of 

the morning and evening news-sheets, an event of 
imperial moment. It has, apparently, proved to a 
demonstration most points that are worth discussion, 
It has, we are asked to believe, made a Revolution and 
ruined a Cause. It has, the Separatists cry, proved 
triumphantly the existence of Mr. Gladstone's ‘ flowing 
tide, and that Mr. Parnell is now the trusted and 
adored of the English people. It has proved, say our 
Unionist friends, nothing in particular, except that the 
register favoured the Separatists, that the Radical 
Association was in better working order than ours, and 
that it had secured a better candidate than we. It has 
proved more things than can be enumerated ; and yet, 
from the estimate of things proven, one of wide signi- 
ticance has been omitted. The Kennington election 
seems to us to prove conclusively (if conclusive proof 
were needed) that the electors of that constituency 
(and by inference those of the realm, so many millions, 
more or less) are * mostly fools’; and that he that de- 
pends upon their favours ‘swims, as Coriolanus says, 
‘with fins of lead, unless, perchance, he have embarked, 
soul and body, conscience and principles, on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ‘ flowing tide.’ 

When the embarrassed and bewildered teetotallers 
of Kennington resolved to toss their caps and record 
their totally abstinent votes for Mr. Beaufoy, encouraged 
thereto by their favourite low comedian, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, and dissuaded therefrom by their late tribune, 
Mr. W. S. Caine, the water-gods must have wept for 
the simplicity of their votaries. ‘They put their ques- 
tions about Local Option and Compensation to Sup- 
pressed Publicans to both candidates, as if resolved 
that everything should be done decently and in order. 
Mr. Beresford Hope, himself a teetotaller, replied that 
he would not be a party to giving the control of the 
liquor trade to the electors, nor to confiscating the 
property of tavern-keepers; and therefore the tee- 
totallers would have none of his teetotalism. Mr. 
Beaufoy, a distiller-—Mr. Beaufoy, a manufacturer of 
strange decoctions called ‘ British wines, which officers 
of Inland Revenue have frequently declared to be more 
alcoholic than most foreign taps—Mr. Beaufoy, until 
recently a partner in a brewery—Mr. Beaufoy, who is 
anything but a teetotaller, replied without a blush 
that he would locally optate, that he would vote for 
the suppression of public-houses without giving com- 
pensation, in short that he would make any promise, 
even of surrendering the management of his own busi- 
ness to them, and of cutting the throat of his livelihood, 
if they would but give him their votes; and all the 
single-minded, one-idead, totally abstinent crew cried, 
‘This is the member for us!’ Could not these 
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promise, and not mean to pace, oven: ng P se 
may smile and smile, and be a villain ? and that 
a Parliamentary candidate, especially a disciple 5 of 
the elusive Mr. Gladstone, may argue within him- 
self that promises never likely to be ‘alled on for 
fulfilment can never be proved counterfeit, and 
may therefore be freely used like Hanoverian 
counters in a game? Could they not, furthermore, 
shrewdly consider that any promise to practically com- 
mit suicide in any political event whatsoever was 
(to use the common phrase) ‘a large order” upon cre- 
dulity ? 

Not only the votes of the teetotallers of Kennington, 
but also those of the Anti-vaccinationists (some hun- 
dreds) and of the Socialists, were won by this very 
obvious specimen of the confidence trick. Mr. Beaufoy 
has, without a murmur, like a good citizen, had all 
his children vaccinated according to the vaccination 
law; and yet the faddists can believe him sincere in 
his denunciation of that law, and in his determina- 
tion to abolish it. Mr. Beaufoy is a large em- 
ployer of labour ; he has much capital and machinery 
multifold ; and yet Mr. Burn and his Socialist follow- 
ing can, without a wink, pretend to believe that Mr. 
Beaufoy accepts with delight their doctrines of the 
mergence of the individual in the State, and of the con- 
fiscation by the State of all the means and instruments 
of labour. Mr. Beaufoy is doubtless a clever person ; 
he has known how to be all things to all men; he has 
answered fools according to their folly; and now, 
crammed with principles and promises, he ‘sits aloft in 
the House of Commons ‘like an angel full of pie’ (to 
use the phrase of Huckleberry Finn), waiting in serene 
assurance for the day when his promises will be for- 
gotten. Thus, from year to year, at one election after 
another, our most shrewd and potent electorate dis- 
charges its imperial function, and we are constantly 
compelled to propound ourselves the Carlylean conun- 
drum :—‘ By what sublimation or hocus-pocus does the 
folly of the individual, of the coterie, or of the mob 
become the wisdom of the nation 7° 





MR. PARNELL’S RECANTATION, 
\ R. PARNELL has recently made two! rather 
ps 


important speeches which deserve somewhat 
closer attention than they have generally received. 
Asan indication of what Mr. Parnell really believes, and 
really hopes, his recent utterances are, of course, worth 
precisely as much as those which have preceded them 
any time during the last eight years. In other words, 
they are worth nothing at all. Mr. Parnell has at all 
times so consistently given effect to the Christian pre- 
cept of being all things to all men, that a study of his 
speeches, apart from the audiences to whom they are 
addressed, is a waste of time, of which the most in- 
experienced politician would hardly now-a-days be 
guilty. There is Mr. Parnell of Cincinnati, there is 
Mr. Parnell of Cork, there is Mr. Parnell of the Irish 
World, and there is Mr. Parnell of the Eighty Club. 
The rebel of °48, the Fenian of to-day, the leaders of 
the Chicago Convention, and the young lions of the 
Eighty Club, all come in turn to Mr. Parnell for their 
doctrine, and—they all get it. 
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It is not the fact that the leader of the Gladstonian 
party has made certain remarks to certain of his fol- 
lowers that is of interest, but the fact that he has 
thought it advisable to make remarks of this particular 
kind at this particular time. Mr. Parnell probably 
knows his own game well enough ; and the suffering and 
misery which have been inflicted on loyal and honest 
subjects in Ireland show with what success he has 
played it hitherto. No one has a better knowledge 
than he of the facility with which the British public 
may be ‘got at’ by a little judicious and timely 
flattery. His relations with some of the leading poli- 
ticlans who now sit at his feet, must have convinced 
him that there are many persons in this country who 
may be insulted, vilified, threatened to any extent 
and for any length of time, but whose affectionate 
esteem may be won at any moment by a proper dose 
of adulation. He is also aware that there is a 
large class of British electors who will always readily 
believe any statement which happens to coincide with 
their own wishes. The fly cannot be too gaudy, or 
too roughly made, to land the guileless Briton. ‘If 
only we were sure that Mr. Parnell and his allies were 
moderate constitutional reformers, labouring for the 
good of Great Britain, and free from any taint of re- 
bellion or crime, how fortunate it would be, and how 
complete our case would look!” So sighs the ordinary 
Gladstonian. For the moment the vote of the ordinary 
Gladstonian is absolutely necessary as a means to an 
end ; and, accordingly, up rises Mr. Parnell, and, with 
his hand on his heart, and his tongue in his cheek, 
introduces himself, and the interesting young men who 
sit round him, as the ideal representatives of the re- 
quired type. ‘And the people, or, at least, the 
Gladstonian section of them, ‘love to have it so.” 
It is no use quarrelling with the peculiar tastes of 
our countrymen, even though we know that the moment 
full value has been taken for the latest instalment of 
smooth phrases, the old methods of violence, menace, 
and abuse will be resorted to without an instant’s 
hesitation, to secure the complete execution of the 
Cincinnati programme. ‘A wilful man will have his 
way’; and all we can hope for is, that too much of 
the national property will not have been handed over 
to these smooth-tongued gentry, before they openly 
resort to their old practices again. 

But, though the thorough Gladstonian is hardly 
likely to reckon up the account which is running 
against him until he is called upon to pay it, there is 
no reason why Unionists, who have to share the for- 
tunes of their country with him, should not derive what 
advantage they can from the tactics of the Parnellites 
at the present juncture. It is of the most vital impor- 
tance that Unionists should note what it is that Mr. 
Parnell, in his recent speeches, purports to have done. 
As far as words can pledge him, he has deliberately and 
finally abandoned both his cause and his colleagues, and 
has renounced the support upon which he has up to the 
present time depended. There should be no mistake 
about these facts: they should not only be remem- 
bered, but they should be writ large, both here and in 
America, so that all who run may read. Let us en- 
deavour to formulate the measure of Mr. Parnell’s 
recantation. Jmprimis, the Cincinnati programme is 
gone. The claim of Ireland a nation is abandoned 
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for ever. It may be impossible to set a limit to the 
aspirations of a nation: Mr. Parnell has told us so. 
But it is equally important to know that, so far as 
Mr. Parnell himself is concerned, he has decided that 
the time has arrived when it is his interest to put 
a limit to the aspirations of disaffected Irishmen. 

For eight long years Messrs. Parnell, Sheridan, and 
Ford have been w vorking together, with scarcely a break 
in the unity of their operations. But for the future 
the alliance is dead. We have it from Mr. Parnell 
that he is ashamed of his old friends. His secretary, 
Brennan, is no company for Sir William Harcourt, and 
the other fine spirits with whom the old President 
of the Land League is now hail fellow well met. Mr. 
P. J. Sheridan served his turn; he had _ his uses: 
Mr. Parnell has now shaken him off for ever. It is true 
that for years Mr. Parnell took his wages from The 
Trish World, but nous avons changé tout cela. For the 
future Mr. Parnell is pledged not to receive a farthing 
from the men whom he dare not defend, whom before 
an English audience he has publicly renounced. The 
Chicago Convention had its use, no doubt. Finerty 
and his gang were friends yesterday. To-day they 
must take their chance. For the future Mr. Parnell 
looks to drawing his remuneration from an Irish 
Exchequer, to which Mr. Gladstone is to give him 
the key; therefore, good-bye to Finerty, Ford, Egan, 
and canaille of that description. Now, it would be 
absurd to receive this public recantation of Mr. 
Parnell’s with anything but satisfaction : and it would 
be still more absurd to believe that the constitutional 
fit will last a moment longer than is convenient and 
remunerative. 

But it is our duty not only to be pleased, but to be 
practical. Let us try and make the members of the 
Parnellite party clearly understand the position they 
stand in. Let us try and so arrange matters that, for 
once, Mr. Parnell may be deprived of the pleasure of 
running with the hare and hunting with the hounds. 
Let us do what we can to obtain some collateral 
security for the new engagements into which the Un- 
crowned King has entered. A party in Great Britain 
is doing its best to let loose the Member for Cork and 
his young men upon the Loyalists of Ireland. Let us 
endeavour to show our fellow-subjects exactly who it is 
that they will have to deal with. Is it the loyal, con- 
stitutional, high-souled gentleman, who has_ conde- 
scended to gush in the presence of Lord Spencer 
at the Eighty Club? So say the Gladstonians ; so 
be it, then. But if that be the case, then let 
the high-souled gentleman’s late private secretary 
be informed that his services are definitely dis- 
pensed with; let the constitutional politician's pay- 
masters be made aware that their dollars will be 
declined for the future; and let the loyal sub- 
ject intimate to the rebels, by whom he has hitherto 
been supported, that their game is played out, 
and that he has decided to take the pay, and to 
wear the uniform, of the men by denouncing whom he 
has won his present position. Mr. Parnell has recanted. 
His words are not worth the breath with which they 
were spoken. But it should be our duty to create a state 
of facts which will render a second betrayal impossible, 
and which will thus secure for Mr. Egan’s late employer 


the inestimable advantage of being believed. 
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LIGHT AND LEADING ARTICLES. 
A S a rule, the leading columns of the daily press are 


rather grave than gay, and more severe than 
lively. When three or four articles have to be ground 
out diurnally, it is not to be wondered at if they seldom 
sparkle, and not infrequently fatigue. There are the 
political articles, in which, if there be perchance a little 
of the true, it were exacting to demand anything of the 
novel. There are the articles on serious social ques. 
tions, such as the Liquor Traffic in 'Timbuctoo, which 
he who runs will not read, if he be wise. There are (he 
articles on regularly recurring times and seasons, such 
as Christmas and the meeting of the General Assembly, 
which are sicklied over with the same pale cast of 
monotony every year, and might be produced mechanic- 
ally like table- legs, or turned on and off like gas. And 
there are the articles on miscellaneous subjects, from 
book-buying to base-ball, which are the means of diffus- 
ing a deal of useless knowledge. All these are the last 
sources in the world at which the jaded spirit would 
drink the refreshment of amusement. In most of them 
(as in the ingenious Mr. Walter Ross’s lectures on the 
history and practice of the Law of Scotland) the want 
of objects g grateful to the fancy is supplied by necessary 
(or unnecessary) information. Now, for some inex. 
plicable reason, information is usually dull. 

But there is no rule without its exceptions, and an 
exception to this rule of dulness in public places is 
Mr. Andrew Lang, whose Lost Leaders (London: 
Kegan Paul) are, though culled from a Separatist 
print, the pleasantest reading imaginable. ‘There is 
the easy, yet never slip-shod style; the free play of wit 
and fancy; the learning which sits so lightly on its 
master that the laborious and stolid think it superficial ; 
the curiously apt use, or misuse, of quotation: all these, 
with a thousand other nameless felicities which make up 
this complete leader-writer’s style, are here displayed on 
a variety of themes—on Scots rivers and Scots salmon, 
on book-buying and the quality of Montaigne, and the 
voices of London, and such sources of suggestiveness 
besides. One may take up the collection and dip 
into it anywhere, with the certainty of lighting on 
some quaint but graceful turn of thought, or some 
unexpected but welcome quip of expression. Any 
one who cares for amusement should be thankful that, 
to adapt a jest of Mr. Traill’s, these ‘lost leaders’ 
have been recaptured and brought to book. 

After all, it is better that the newspapers should be 
decorous and a little dull, than scandalous and spicy. 
It is not well that a journal should be concerned 
mainly about people. No man sitting down in a 
cool hour, as Bishop Butler would say, really wants 
to hear how ‘ Major Waddell of Waddell Mains, 
M.P., and his charming and sympathetic wife (née Miss 
Bell Black), have arrived at their London residence, 
which will again be crowded by troops of clever and 
cultured friends’; or how * The Rev. Duncan and Mrs. 
M‘Dow are spending a short holiday in London, ‘They 
have brought with them their five-year-old daughter, 
Miss Marjory Muckle M‘Dow; and the sweet little 
lassie may be seen any morning in the park, on her 
favourite pony, ‘ Am: uilyie.” ”’ Fortunately, respectable 
prints have not taken to publishing this sort of rubbish 
yet; and honest journalists who want to keep clean 
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hands in driving their trade and their quill cannot do 


better than give their days to the study of Lost Leaders. 


Though despair of turning out such admirable stuff 


ought to be their first sensation, they may still go on. 
They may never contrive to be amusing and scholarly 
at once; but they can easily learn to be inoffensive 
and avoid the use of personalities. 





THE PROGRESS OF BI-METALLISM. 


ILMETALLISM has reached a stage at which its 
B advocates need to take care if they do not wish 
to ruin their cause by extravagance. The thing which 
most impressed the members of the Royal Commission 
was the difficulty of the subject submitted to them, and 
they speak in their Report of the ‘extreme complexity ” 
of the various questions involved, and of the ‘ subtle in- 
fluences” which affect prices and the relative values of 
the precious metals. It will be well if those who are 
yromoting an active agitation throughout the country 
remember that currency questions are the most diffi- 
cult in the whole range of economics, and are specially 
beset with pitfalls for the unwary. They should 
remember also that every exaggeration in the direction 
of error takes away so much from the weight of their 
really valid arguments. The recent Conference at 
Manchester appears to have been a numerical success, 
but there were passages in several of the speeches 
delivered which can only be described as teeming with 
extravagance and bursting with inconsistency. The 
Chairman, for example, committed himself to the 
astonishing statement that, if some foreign Govern- 
ment, for purposes of its own, were to force down the 
price of silver to thirty pence per ounce, ‘ our ports 
would be as effectively closed as if they were blockaded 
by an enemy’s fleet. Our foreign trade would be 
smashed into fragments, and without our foreign 
The first thing that will 
occur to most people is that the country has recently 
witnessed a fall in the price of silver from 60d. to 
12d., whilst the volume of its foreign trade has increased, 
which makes it appear, prima facie at least, improbable 
that a further fall of 12d. would close our ports and 
smash our trade. 


trade we could not live.’ 


Again, it is a favourite contention 
of bi-metallists that every fall in silver stimulates ex- 
ports from silver-using to gold-using countries ; and, in 
the face of this argument, it is difficult to see how our 
ports would be closed against these so-called bounty- 
fed exports. Then, to go a step further, does any one 
fora moment imagine that international trade can be 
entirely one-sided, and that our ports can be glutted with 
imports whilst the ships that bring them are sent away 
empty? The simple truth is that all exchange is ulti- 
mately of commodities and_ services against commodi- 
ties and services, and that money is only a measure of 
values and a medium of exch: ange; and ‘all that sober- 
minded bi-metallists contend for is that a fluctuating 
measure tends to disturb contracts, and to increase, in 
certain cases, the real burden of fixed charges. They 
contend, not that a re-adjustment is impossible, but 
that it presents some difficulties. A simple example 
will at once show the folly of this exaggeration, and 
that is the case of inconvertible currency. Even with 
this—the worst form of currency possible—foreign 
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trade can be carried on, though, of course, with some 
inconveniences. 

Another speaker attempted to show that, owing to 
the fall in silver, capital was flowing from the gold- 
using to the silver-using countries, to the detriment of 
the British working man. This must have sounded 
strangely in the ears of Mr. Robert Barclay, who was 
one of the first, and certainly is one of the ablest, of bi- 
metallists. For Mr. Barclay’s favourite contention is, 
that capital flows to the gold-using countries, for con- 
version into an appreciating standard, and facts and 
theory alike show that the veteran is right, and the 
recruit wrong. On the very day this speech was 
delivered, The World, the only bi-metallist organ in 
London, called attention to the fact that the Bank rate 
here was 3 per cent., whilst in India the banks were 
Does this look as if capital was 
glutting India at the expense of England? Again, do 
we not hear every day that the creation of new com- 
panies of all kinds is unprecedented, and, in short, that 
there is such an abundance of capital in the country 
that the yield on investments is less than ever ? 

Several speakers courted with great assiduity the 
representatives of labour, but very few seemed to grasp 
the difference between nominal and real w ages. It is 
no use arguing at the same time that the object of bi- 
metallism is to raise prices and raise profits and rents, 
and also to raise money wages. A mere inflation of the 


charging 12 per cent. 


currency would soon lose its influence as a stimulus, 
and the better opinion is that inflation is to be avoided 
just as much as the other extreme. If all prices rise 
thirty per cent., and wages also rise thirty ‘per cent., 
how will that benefit the working classes ?_ By fictions 
of this kind the real interests of the labourers are kept 
out of sight. It is not inflation, but stability, which 
is the true key to the bi-metallist position. 

It is not intended to imply that all the opinions ex- 
pressed at the Conference were tainted by the faults 
indicated in these examples. Sir W. Houldsworth 
struck the right note in his criticism of the bankers, 
and Mr. Chaplin spoke like a veteran Free-Trader and 
past-master in political economy in disposing of the idea 
that bi-metallism is akin to Protection. Mr. Samuel 
Smith may also be congratulated on the lucidity of his 
argument and the moderation of his figures. It would 
be a great misfortune if, after achieving such a signal 
success before the Commission, the advocates of bi- 
metallism were to abandon the solid positions they have 
secured, in the attempt to coax the labouring class, or 
any other class, by false hopes and empty prophecies of 
impossible evils. International bi-metallism is certainly 
possible, and would certainly produce sufficient benefits, 
and mitigate enough serious evils, to be well worth 
striving for ; but its friends must remember that it will 
stand or fall on its real merits. 


THE SCOTS PROFESSOR-IN-W AITING. 
i or latest divagation of Gl: idstonism is responsible 


for a number of unbeautiful social phenomena 
in Scotland. Of these, none is less characteristic 
of a people that has hitherto been proudly inde- 
pendent of patronage than the inclusion of a Scots 
Professor in the entourage of almost every Home 
Rule peer who is ambitious and aims at being in 
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the fashion. The political ‘reason is not diffi- 
cult to discover. Mr. Gladstone has been deserted by 
men of intellectual light and moral leading to an 
extent unparalleled in the history of British party 
leadership. Culture, as represented by ninety-nine in 
every hundred University Professors, English, Scottish, 
and Irish, has declared against him as decidedly as 
has character, impersonated by Mr. Bright. Hence it 
is that every wanderer from the fold is welcomed with 
open arms by the Gladstonian managers, that politi- 
cal promotion is promised him, that the fatted calf of 
social success is killed for him. The fact that Mr. J. 
Stuart is a leader of English Radicals at the present 
moment, and is invariably salaamed as ‘ Professor” by 
his colleagues, speaks for itself—and speaks volumes. 

The academic revolt against Mr. Gladstone has in 
none of the sister kingdoms been so complete as in 
Scotland. As the recent visit of Mr. Chamberlain to 
Scotland demonstrated, there is hardly a Professor in 
any of our Universities who is on the side of the Par- 
nellites, while in fact nearly every one is an enthusiastic 
Unionist. Home Rule has to beat up the highways 
and the hedges of Scottish culture for recruits. It is, 
speaking generally, small men, the teachers in small, 
and, as a rule, denominational colleges—that are ‘ Pre. 
fessors’ by courtesy only—who attach themselves to 
the cause of Disintegration. They cannot be given 
seats in Parliament, but they can always be accommo- 
dated with seats at the family tables of peers; and as 
the session of the Scottish Universities, and, still more, 
of the subsidiary colleges, is short, there are they to be 
found—listening, talking, and making themselves gene- 
rally useful, in the season and out of it. Each is able to 
accompany his respective Family, with the tutor and 
the others, to Bournemouth or Mentone, to Australia 
or round the world. These are the days of historic 
revivals, and the Levite of the time of Esmond, who 
was kicked by his patron in his cups, and by his pupils 
in their play, reappears (mutatis mutandis) as the Scots 
Professor-in- Waiting. 

He discharges many useful functions. At the very 
least he is 

‘A constant critic at the great man’s board, 
To fetch and carry nonsense for My Lord,’ 

and to aid My Lady in her selections from Mudie. He 
has generally a variety of odds and ends of information 
among his intellectual furniture, and so he can always 
keep going a conversation on prunes, prisms, or proto- 
plasm. He reads the newspapers industriously, and 
serves his patron as a conductor of information on 
Pigott and Sir W. V. Harcourt. Sometimes, too, he acts 
as a walking encyclopedia to the Peer with whom he is 
associated, and enables a rising but indolent politician 
to lecture on the Archives of Simancas, or the habits 
of the Great Black Ant, with the ‘slovenly omni- 
science, but without the genuine rhetorical force, of 
Occasionally, too, he gives himself airs, 
He has been 


Brougham. 
and does his best to acquire graces. 
known to veneer the Attic of the Lothians or the 
Doric of the Grampians with an imitation of the Oxford 
Then he becomes a ‘ stalking oracle of awful 
When this stage has been reached, one 
On a dreary winter evening or a 


accent. 
phrase,’ indeed. 
sees him in excelsis. 


dull Sunday afternoon, he is able to gather round him 
a small, select, and irreproachably-dressed audience, 
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and murmur Agnosticism touched with emotion, or 
Science flavoured with religion, in the hearing of ears 
polite. He has succeeded under such circumstances jn 
taking off attention from politics and peau-de-soie for 
at least ten minutes; and sweet has been his reward. 
But, as a rule, the Professor-in-Waiting is content to 
play more modest parts: to select the hundred best 
authors for family reading; to give advice as to the 
education of little Lady This or young Lord That ; and 
to convey to his palpitating patroness the interesting 
intelligence that, when her lord addressed the House 
of Peers on Home Rule for Arran, it was the most un- 
questionable case of veni, vidi, vict known in the history 
of that Chamber. 

The Scots Professor-in-Waiting has his pleasures 
now, and it may be believed that he is looking forward 
to his reward hereafter. Sinecures in Scotland are not 
so numerous as they were, but there are still one 
or two posts left, for which ardent partisanship, and 
not knowledge or business experience of any special 
kind, is the chief qualification. 'To something of this 
kind the Professor-in- Waiting may reasonably enough 
look forward to securing by the Greek Kalends—or 
when a Home Rule Government again comes into 
power. In London, also, positions may be created, 
even if they cannot be found, for deserving Glad- 
learned the art of accenting 
But the Professor-in- 


stonians who have 
loyalty with sweet subserviency. 
Waiting naturally dreams of promotion of a purely 
professional character. What he hopes is, that when 
his chief gets into power, and has the patronage of Uni- 
versity chairs within his control, he will promote him 
to one of these over, probably, the heads of men who 
have not bowed the knee to his peculiar Baal. He may 
not hope in vain. He would not be so much in evidence 
now, were it not that many good things have notori- 
ously come to men who have waited in the past. Yet 
it may be hoped that, in spite of his social and material 
success, he will not become altogether a national insti- 
tution. The charm of the Scots Professor of the past, 
and, on the whole, of the present, lay—and lies—in his 
independence—often rugged, but always genuine—in his 
love of culture or erudition for its own sake, in his con- 
tempt for what Burke has termed ‘the jargon of influ- 
ence and party and patronage.” Without being either 
a demagogue or a lackey, he served as a connecting 
link between the aristocracy and the people. It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that the class to which he belongs 
will continue true to its nobler traditions. 





PORTUGAL IN NYASSALAND. 


HE news from Nyassaland deserves the most careful 
attention, as the welfare of that vast region greatly 
depend on the action taken by the British Govern- 
ment in the immediate future. It was announced from 
Lisbon last week that the Portuguese Expedition under 
Lieutenant Cardoso had, as we predicted it probably 
would, reached Lake Nyassa. Even were the country 
really so Portuguese as it has recently been claimed to 
be, one would still fail to see the necessity for making 
public the fact that a well-armed expedition had been 
able to travel 300 miles from one part of her possessions 
to another. There were no great difficulties by the way. 
British ladies have resided on the Lake for nine years, 
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and half-a-dozen have reached it more recently—some 

to remain there, others to go on to Lake 'T Tanganyika. 
Thanks to the Scottish ‘Trading Company, it can be 
vot at by steamer in little more than a fortnight from 
the sea. ’ British men are coming and going continually, 
and think nothing of it; but that a Portuguese expedi- 
tion should manage to reach its shores is evidently ¢ 
matter of great joy and congratulation, and the fact is 
telegraphed all over Europe. 

The object of the expedition was evident enough. 
The Lisbon telegram only makes assurances doubly 
sure. Portugal’s claims were so utterly shadowy—or 
even shady—that she had not the effrontery to try to 
enforce them without one Portuguese subject on the 
spot to make her pretensions look plausible. Had _ she 
been seeking to take possession of an unknown country, 
the fact that a small chief, with authority over a few 
miles of ground, had granted her permission to stay in his 
possessions, would not have constituted any real occupa- 
tion. Her claim upon Lake Nyassa, which has been 
opened up by our countrymen, with whom the large 
tribes have made treaties, is more impudent still; and 
it is out of the question to imagine that we can allow 
the work that has been done there to be destroyed by 
any number of Portuguese expeditions. 

A telegram from Delagoa Bay, two days later than 
the Lisbon news, reports the case from the British point 
of view. The truce that had been granted, to allow 
the Arab envoy from the Sultan of Zanzibar to en- 
deavour to make peace under the most favourable 
circumstances, had, it appears, proved fruitless, and the 
Arabs, who must have very materially profited by it 
in the way of supplies of provisions, men, and war- 
material, refused to evacuate their stockades. Nothing 
was therefore left but for our countrymen, who have so 
long held the outpost at the north end of the Lake 
in defence of the natives against the slave-raiders, to 
resume the weary war. Had they fair-play, we should 
not have much doubt as to the result, and that in the 
very near future. But here is one outcome of the 
policy of Portugal in her occupation of the coast. 
Although on more than one occasion her representa- 
tives have been indebted for assistance to retain her 
possessions there to British gunboats or to British men, 
now that our men are fighting a great battle against 
slavery at its source, she is found denying them 
passage for arms and ammunition almost essential to 
success. Rockets and cannon required for storming 
the Arab positions have been lying many months at 
Quilimane ; and if our countrymen are forced to expose 
themselves to great and unnecessary danger, or, still 
worse, should they be defeated, and the Lake aban- 
doned, the blame will rest at the door of Portugal. 

The Cardoso expedition is also reported to be 
inciting the natives, so that new and unnecessary 
complications may soon be heard of. ‘The slave-traders 
at the head of the Lake are confessedly unrestrained by 
any Power. Against them British adventurers bring no 
claim for protection ; but with Portugal it is different. 
She professes to be friendly, and to be guided by 
phil uthropic aspirations. The civilised world will not 
view with indifference her obstruction of the Zambesi, 
which may result in the withdrawal of one of the few 
outposts still left to stem the tide of Mohamme- 
danism and slavery; the British public has not only 
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this to complain of, but will resent, most justly and 
most bitterly, the destruction by Portugal of the work 
of Livingstone and many other of her sons who have 
lived or died to open up Nyassaland ; and the British 
Government will be most seriously to blame if it does 
not ask Portugal to recall the political section of the 
Cardoso expedition, and take what steps may be neces- 
sary for the permanent protection of British interests 
upon Nyassa. 


THE SCOTS M.P’s AND SHERIFF IVORY. 


r is a complaint frequently heard among Scottish 
Members of Parliament that English Members either 
give no heed at all to Scottish business in the House, 
or, if they do, confine their energies to the mechanical 
process of out-voting Scottish opinion. The complaint 
is not without a certain justification. The great func- 
tion of party in the constituencies is to reduce the 
complicated problems of politics, by a rough-and-ready 
sort of equation, to a simple issue, intelligible to all, 
Whig or Tory. But there is no room for this kind of 
thing in Parliament, where questions should be decided 
after full investigation of the facts and careful discussion 
of the merits, and English Members too often forget 
the existence of those differences between the two 
countries which make the application, to England and 
Scotland alike, of precisely similar political ideas, or of 
identical constitutional formula, a source of fallacy and 
even of bad legislation. pre Gladstonian M.P.’s, 
for example, do not even yet in the faintest manner 
comprehend that what they yh a little hoarsely 
now-a-days, as coercion in Tre ‘land, is the constitutional 
administrative system of this country. But if there 
is truth behind the grievance of the Scottish M.P.’s 
against their brethren of the south, there is also, 
unfortunately, only too much excuse for the English 
Members’ neglect of Scottish business. What advan- 
tage, for example, would there have been in the pre- 
sence of English Members on Monday and ‘Tuesday 
last, while certain Scottish representatives enjoyed a 
bout of obstruction on the head of Sheriff Ivory’s 
law-suit? Why should the English Members listen 
to a debate which nobody outside the House so 
much as reads, except for amusement or out of 
curiosity? It is certainly to be deprecated that 
any of them should follow Sir William Harcourt’s ex- 
ample, and add their voices to the babel. It was, per- 
haps, to be expected that Sir William should find his 
proper place as Mr. Healy’s henchman ; but it is morti- 
fying to learn that Scottish business in Parliament has 
fallen to so low a level as to afford Sir William and 
the Member for East Edinburgh a common field for a 

display of their peculiar talents. 

A good deal of criticism is just at present being 
directed against several judicial officers in Scotland. 
Sheriff Thoms has been too rhadamanthine in his deal- 
ings with irrelevant evidence for some people, and Lord 
Kingsburgh too lenient in his views on the measure of 
damages in a case of breach of promise and seduction for 
others. But they are white as snow compared with Sheriff 
Ivory, who is by a long way the best abused of all. 
It is little to the point to inquire whether Sheriff Ivory 
was guilty of any errors of judgment in the exceedingly 
difficult position, in which his conflict with cunning 
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agitation on the one hand, and a quite exceptional 
outbreak of Highland lawlessness on the other, placed 
him. As one of the judges said, in quashing, the first 
case trumped up against the Sheriff, ‘ there should be 
such a shield put round public officials in the per- 
formance of their public duties, as will prevent their 
feeling that they will be liable for actions of this 
kind for an error of judgment. That was a case 
in which Sheriff Ivory was sued for damages for 
alleged wrongful apprehension of a cowherd named 
Beaton, who was suspected of complicity in a deforce- 
ment at Herbista in Skye. In the present instance, a 
more ingenious method of persecuting the Sheriff found 
favour with his enemies. They circulated certain 
charges against him, which ex-Lord Advocate Balfour 
himself describes, in the letter Mr. Goschen read in the 
House on Monday, as ‘ unfounded, and then—when the 
Sheriff in self-defence, after consulting ex-Lord Advocate 
Balfour, and believing (as the latter says, he ‘ had no 
doubt whatever’ Sheriff Ivory did believe) that ‘ he 
had the Lord Advocate’s authority’ for the course 
he had pursued, published a report containing an offi- 
cial account of the circumstances out of which the 
‘unfounded charges’ arose—they put up a man of 
straw called Stewart to sue the Sheriff for libel con- 
tained in the report. The amount sued for was £1000 ; 
the case was taken out of Court on payment of £25. 
In other words, the action was a piece of bogus, its 
object being, not the recovery of damages for a wrong 
done, but the persecution of a public official, whose con- 
duct throughout the crofter troubles ‘was such, to 
quote ex-Lord Advocate Balfour once more, ‘ as to en- 
title him to the favourable consideration of the ‘Treasury 
in the matter of the costs incurred in the case” brought 
against him in Stewart’s name. 

It is clear beyond all discussion that Sheriff Ivory’s 
legal expenses, even if there were room for two 
opinions on the merits of his case, were altogether un- 
worthy of five hours’ dismal argumentation, full of vain 
repetitions, at the hands of the Scottish Members. 
Their duty is to help the Government to reach without 
delay the consideration of those Scottish measures 
which have been promised for this Session, not to make 
obstructive protests, on grounds that are more than 
doubtful, on a vote for £200. The desire to see one’s 
speech in print may not, as the Speaker says, be a dis- 
honourable motive, but the desire to assist in carry- 
ing needed Scottish legislation should be paramount 
in the mind of every Scottish M.P., above that of 
advertising himself to his constituents. So long 
as Scottish business is treated in this fashion by those 
to whom it is more immediately entrusted, we need not 
expect that English members will think it worth their 
while to attend to it. The means of correcting this 
state of things lie with the constituencies, who must 
choose between being represented and being misrepre- 
sented in Parliament. People like Dr. Clark, Sir George 
Campbell, and Sir George Trevelyan are incorrigible. 


LITERARY PENSIONS. 





T is unpleasant to reflect that as a nation we take 
scarce any interest at all in the practical well-being 

of those who devote their lives to literature and art. 
Every year the modest sum of £1200 is set aside from the 
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Civil List revenues to provide pensions for the servants 
of the Royal Household, for the widows or orphans of 
distinguished public servants, and for those who, by 
their attainments in science, art, and literature, have 
‘merited the gratitude of their country.” This is the 
only public recognition which the ‘ dreadful trade’ 
receives. Even if the author had the whole of the 
£1200 a year to himself, the country could scarcely be 
said to be over anxious to soothe his declining years, 
But, as a matter of fact, he has to share it with artists 
and men of science, with the widows of constables 
and colonels. Still, much good might be done with 
even the smallest sum, were it wisely and thoughtfully 
administered. But a study of the little book, entitled 
Literature and the Pensian List, which Mr. W. Morris 
Colles has compiled for the Incorporated Society 
of Authors, will readily convince the impartial reader 
that the distribution of literary pensions is carried 
out with a lamentable want of tact and judgment. 
Those who are responsible for the award might act 
they might either 
regard a pension as a sort of prize fellowship to 


upon one of two principles : 


be given to budding poets or promising novelists, or 
they might hope to save from misery the old age of 
those who have devoted their lives to the amusement or 
elevation of their contemporaries. As far as can be 
judged, sometimes the one plan has been followed, 
sometimes the other, but neither consistently. If a 
pension is a prize, little exception can be taken to 
the fact that Lord Tennyson has been in receipt of 
£200 a year for nearly half-a-century. But, even accept- 
ing this view, we cannot admit that Mr. Robert 
Buchanan's attainments are such as to have entitled 
him since 1870 to an annual subsidy of £100. 

It is a matter of pressing importance that the ques- 
tion of pensions should be dealt with by Government. 
The reforms which the present system—if system it may 
be called—should undergo, are generally agreed upon. 
In the first place, the whole of the sum now awarded in 
pensions from the Civil List revenues might well be 
reserved for those distinguished in literature, science, or 
art. ‘There is surely some other fund out of which pro- 
vision may be made for the widows of officers and other 
public servants. In the second place, pensions should 
only be given to those whose ‘ condition is destitute, as 
the Civil List phrases it. It is entirely unreasonable that 
an author or scientific man, whom the accident of birth 
or public appreciation has enriched, should receive alms 
from the State, and so deprive of the necessities of life 
those whom ill-health or mental worry has incapaci- 
tated from work. It is even extremely doubtful whether 
any portion of the fund should be applied to the 
‘endowment of research.” On one occasion during the 
last few years a grant was made to a distinguished 
scholar in consideration of favours to come, and not 
a word can be said against this particular award. But 
such excellent judgment is not always displayed in the 
matter, and when we remember the recklessness with 
which the very trifling annual dole has so often been 
thrown away, we can feel no confidence that it would 
always be genuine research that would receive encour- 
agement. 

There is one more point which should not be lost 
sight of. In all cases aid should be given to the most 
distinguished among the authors, artists, or men of 
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science who stand in need of it. In the past this 
has not been done. A study of the Pension List 
— the fact that the amount of the pension 
s too often in inverse ratio to the merits of the reci- 
ie Thus, the widow of the late Professor Baynes, 
of the Encyclopadia Britannica, was lately granted 
£75, while Mr. Mongredien, no doubt an able pamph- 
leteer, but one whose fame is not much in the mouths 
of men, received £100; and five years ago £80 was 
granted to Madame Balfe, the widow of the composer, 
£80 to the grand-daughters of Sir Henry Raeburn, 
£400 to wn wife and sisters of an officer who fell a 
Khartoum. It is no part of our present purpose 
estimate the relative value of the services rendered by 
artist, musician, and soldier. But here are instances 
enough to show the principle—or, rather, want of prin- 
ciple—upon which the Civil List Pension Fund is 





administered. 





A COMPLAINT. 


>}, QUESTION time, O question time ! 
() It is, as "Arriet says, a shime 
For reasonable men to list 
And watch the bright Obstructionist, 
In whom decorum hath no part, 
Flush with the joy of pantomime 
And clown for very love of art 
At question time. 


In question time, in question time, 
Good breeding seems to be a crime ; 
But Morley with such Philosophes 
As ( Conybe: ire and Hunter loafs, 
And Sexton imps his mighty youth, 
And insolence appears sublime, 
And unveracity like truth, 

In question time. 


At question time, at question time, 
As Harcourt might reflect, it °s * prime’ 
To find how very ungenteelly 
He must behave who vies with He: aly. 
It’s O to see the G. O. M., 
His aims and theirs in perfect chime, 
Respectably encourage them 

At question time ! 


Of question time, of question time 

When every thing is touched to grime, 

What do the Liou women think ? 

How can a Liberal lady wink 

On these debauches in debate, 

Nor long to seek some happier clime 

Far from such saviours of the State 
And question time ? 





MODERN MEN 
HENRY DU PRE LABOUCHERE, ESQ., M.P. 


| T would be difficult to say whether or not Mr. Labouchere 

is at all popular among cultivated and intelligent persons. 
If any misfortune of a humiliating kind befell him—if he 
were made to appear thoroughly ridiculous, detected in 
some piece of roguery, or badly beaten in an action for 
libel—they would all be glad; but if he were altogether 
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removed from the present sphere of his existence, their 
gaiety would be eclipsed. Indeed, if the lives of well- 
known politicians were dependent on the votes of any 
considerable number of persons, Mr. Labouchere might 
fairly expect to be able to insure upon moderate terms. 

It is said that humorousness may always be resolved 
into contrasts. Mr. Labouchere lives in an atmosphere 
of contrast. By birth and breeding he ought to be the 
essence of refined and successful piety and staid respecta- 
bility. His uncle, Lord Taunton, was a man in every 
way suited to the soft and courtly name of Labouchere. 
He moved in a little circle of persons who combined—and 
some of them still combine 





the strictest religious views 
and principles with the faculty of acquiring and retaining 
solid wealth, and a great deal of it. He was a model of 
stainless probity and commercial and political soundness. 
He devoted his time principally to public life, and while 
his partners amassed wealth, officiated with immaculate 
propriety as the trustees of large settlements, and rarely 
invested in anything except Consols ; and therewith he 
achieved success in the House of Commons chiefly because 
he inspired the same sort of personal confidence which is 
now universally reposed in Mr. W. H. Smith. What more 
natural than that his nephew should receive the name of 
Du Pré, which combines the aristocratic and the pastoral 
in one virtuous suggestion? It is the only inartistic point 
in the present Mr. Labouchere’s recent history, that since 
1880 he has entirely dropped the Du Pré. He would be 
still more entertaining if he still continued to use it. Every 
now and then a reminiscence of Mr. Labouchere’s origin 
crops up. <A few years ago he had to explain, in the 
course of a prosecution for swindling, that it was his prac- 
tice to keep his current account with Messrs. Williams and 
Deacon, the well-known bankers, up to £20,000, and that 
the reason why he had not sooner suggested the prosecu- 
tion of a person whose defalcations had diminished his 
balance by £5000, was that the trifling circumstance had 
not happened to attract his attention. 

Mr. Labouchere was not new to Parliament in 1880, 
but he was new as a leader of the extreme democratic 
party. Since then he has prospered greatly in that capa- 
city. The stupidest and least practical sort of Radical 
takes Mr. Labouchere quite in earnest. Such persons 
believe that Mr. Labouchere would continue to advocate 
a ‘ progressive income-tax,’ if he thought there was a pos- 
sibility of its serious suggestion by a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. There was once a Mr. Woodhead, who got 
into the Parliament of 1886 for the Spen Valley, in York- 
shire. Mr. Labouchere moved to abolish the House of 
Lords, and Mr. Woodhead was absent from the division. 
Spen Valley demanded an explanation, and got it in the 
form of a letter, setting forth with infinite naiveté how it was 
all Mr. Labouchere’s fault, because he spoke so flippantly 
on this important occasion that Mr. Woodhead, exhausted 
with a long day’s work, indignantly seized the oppor- 
tunity to go home to his tea, and when he returned, be- 
hold! the division was over. The incident attracted a good 
deal of notice, partly because it was so amusing that 
Mr. Woodhead should not see the fun of his dinner, his 
tea, and his unfortunate name, but mainly because it re- 
vealed the existence of abysms of faith in Mr. Labouchere, 
which few persons, not themselves the slaves of Radical 
raucuses, had had the strength of mind to believe in. It 
is probable that Mr. Woodhead, and persons like him, do 
not mix in the society of moderately educated and intelli- 
gent men sufficiently to see anything humorous in Mr. 
Labouchere ; but, for all that, he is a person of great 
humour—far too much, for instance, to be able, while pro- 
posing the abolition of the House of Lords, to conceal his 
perfect familiarity with the circumstance that his speech 
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is purely and simply a piece of rather entertaining ob- 
struction. 

Another pleasing contrast about Mr. Labouchere is that 
between him and the gentleman whom Providence—which 
The Spectator once aceused of being ironical—has seen fit 
to join with him in the Parliamentary representation of 
Northampton. Mr. Bradlaugh is nothing if he is not in 
earnest. Probably nothing but his equally pathetic and 
obvious conviction that the question whether or not 
Charles Bradlaugh sat in Parliament for Northampton was 
one of imperial importance, enabled him to carry his Oaths 
Act of last year with so little difficulty. He is extremely 
ignorant on a vast number of subjects, and has all 
the arrogance which ignorance alone can give; but he 
is honest as the day, and as much in earnest as one of 
Consequently, he and his 
colleague make a truly picturesque pair. Let it be 
suggested that cabs and bicycles ought to be allowed the 
free use of Hyde Park. Mr. Bradlaugh immediately 
thinks whether it would benefit the poor (he being one of 
those curiously constituted people who are in favour of 
equal rights only as long as they are not extended to the 
rich). He then declares that the Park ought to be made 
convenient for poor children who want to (and do) play on 
the grass, and that therefore the proposal about cabs is 
ill-advised. Up jumps Mr. Labouchere, and urges that he 
wants to see, not only the children of the poor playing on 
the grass, but also the parents of those children pottering 
round the Park in hansoms, watching the gambols of their 
offspring. Gentlemen like Mr. Woodhead regarded this, 
not as a piece of equally ingenious and audacious argument 
in favour of an idle and rather mischievous proposal, but 
as a thoughtful argument on behalf of the people. 

It is necessary to say a word or two about Truth. In 
his newspaper Mr. Labouchere has shown that he is but 
He never forgives a 


Longfellow’s copies of verses. 


mortal, and can lose his temper. 
lawyer who in the course of an action for libel stigma- 
tises his paper as a disreputable publication, nor a person 
whom he has libelled, and who recovers damages against 
him. He has also on some occasions shown malignity 
which is deplorable in a buffoon, however undeserving, as 
in the case of a certain paragraph published by him re- 
garding an ex-editor, to whose dismissal he was presumably 
a party. The attitude of the subscribers to Truth generally 
to the editor resembles that of a medieval monarch towards 
an impudent Fool. He reviles them to their faces, and they 
pay him for it. We shall probably never know more than Mr. 
Labouchere chooses to tell us of his peculiar dealings with 
the late lamented Mr. Pigott. It is not the least romantic 
circumstance about this curious personality that Mr, 
Labouchere is part owner of the Daily News. He is clever 
in advertising himself, one of his ways of doing this being to 
promote, by means of his newspaper, schemes for giving 
treats to poor children. They probably cost him about 
ten minutes’ occupation in the course of the year, because 
Truth is a good deal in the hands of the leisured classes, 
whom Mr. Labouchere is always endeavouring to injure. 
Nevertheless they give much innocent pleasure, and it is 
only right that children as well as their elders should get 
some amusement out of Mr. Labouchere. 

In truth, ina certain sort of Parliament, Mr. Labouchere 
might become a dangerous man. It is not probable that 
anything short of the immediate prospect of suffering in 
his own pocket would divert him from any scheme that 
seemed likely to do harm, to produce disturbance, and to 
attract any kind of votes. But it wants a stern moralist 
indeed to feel for Mr. Labouchere the degree of reproba- 
tion which he deserves. It is difficult to be habitually 
angry with a man whom you never speak of by any name 
but ‘ Labby.’ 
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METHODISM IN ART. 
Il. 


[ a previous article we discussed the more general 

theories to which Methodism in Art has given rise, 
Its effect on the criticism of individual pictures is no 
less remarkable. Placed before a canvas, the Methodist 
forms a judgment upon it as a piece of inarticulate litera- 
ture. He tells us that he cares only for its ‘sentiment,’ 
He is not interested in the technical qualities which give 
ita claim to immortality, and only sees in the subject 
To him 
It is therefore 
only admirable if it is of cheerful aspect, and conveys 


an opportunity for ‘improving the occasion.’ 
a picture is but a homily in hieroglyphics. 
some hint of encouragement to the weary. It is this view 
of the capabilities of pictures as adjuncts to the pulpit that 
leads Mr. Ruskin to condemn Rembrandt on the ground 
that he ‘paints all the foulest things he could see—by 
rushlight’; and to say that of William Hunt’s sketches 
of country life, those which express ‘its degradation by 
gluttony, cowardice, or rudeness, are dishonourable to 
the artist.’ 
to leave honour out of the question ? 


Would it not be wiser, as Lady Teazle says, 


The possibility of finding picturesqueness in anything 
but angels or butterflies does not occur to the more senti- 
mental of our critics. They estimate every artist entirely by 
his ‘ subjects,’ never by his skill. If a subject seem to them 
morally degraded, these self-appointed arbiters of degrada- 
tion loudly proclaim the picture in which it is treated, to 
be contemptible. Their method is admirably illustrated 
by the following condemnation of Teniers, who is scorned 
as ‘the painter of the pleasures of the ale-house and card- 
table’ : 


religion, but all remembrance of it. 


‘With Teniers we lose not only all faith in 
Absolutely now at 
last we find ourselves without sight of God in all the 
world. Farthest savages had, and still have, their great 
spirit, or, in extremity, their feather-idols, large-eyed ; but 
here in Holland, we have at last got utterly done with it 
all. Our only idol glitters dimly, in tangible shape of a 
pint pot, and all the incense offered thereto comes out of 
a small censer or bowl at the end of a pipe.’ This, no 
doubt, is very finely put, but underlying it is there not an 
extraordinary confusion of ideas? It would be entirely 
unreasonable to assert that a nobly painted portrait of a 
man was destitute of merit because we should not care 
Yet this is pre- 
They judge the 
subject by their own narrow canon of morality, or, if they 


to meet the subject in a drawing-room. 
cisely the position of our popular critics. 


are specially intelligent, by rules which should more pro- 
perly be applied to literature. At the same time they 
attach no importance to those great qualities of harmonious 
colour and line by which the painter legitimately gains 
his effect. Such are their principles. It may be not un- 
interesting to see how they put them into practice. 

An ambitious handbook to the National Gallery has 
recently appeared, which is compiled on strictly Metho- 
distical lines, and this is all that the compiler has to 
tell us of a masterpiece by De Hooch :—‘ The whole 
picture, in its cheerful colour and dainty neatness, 
seems to reflect the light of a peaceful and _ happy 
home, in which everything is done decently and in 
order. They are no rolling stones, these Dutch 
burghers, but stay-at-home folk, whose pride is in the 
trimness of their surroundings. Every day, one thinks, 
the good housewife will thus look to see that the dinner 
is duly prepared ; every day the husband will thus walk 
along the garden, sure of her happy greeting.’ This 
would not be out of place in a tract upon the domestic 
virtues, but what in the world has it to do with De Hooch? 

It has been part of the creed of these worthy Methodist, 
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to take art into the houses of the people. It is not their 
fault if every costermonger does not ‘ keep his dado on the 
sly, and every scavenger have views upon the Old Masters. 
They have done admirable work in organising exhibitions 
for those who otherwise would never know that there were 
such things as pictures outside the Police News. But they 
regard a popular exhibition as an opportunity not to be 
lost. It gives them a chance of enforcing their doctrine 
of the moral influence of paint. They therefore bewilder 
the British working man with an extraordinary farrago of 
nonsense in the shape of a catalogue. Here are a few 
examples of the Methodist in theory and practice. Van 
Marcke’s Summer Weather is thus feelingly described 
to us: ‘Cows have their characters, like the rest of us ; 
some are sympathetic, others self-contained, and get what 
they want from nature. Note, besides the harmony of 
colour, how cleverly the artist has thus suggested the 
disposition of the animals.’ Diicker’s Night’s Labour sug- 
gests that ‘the nets are mended, and the men are off to 
sea for the night’s fishing. The sun has just sunk, but the 
moon, if young, is bright. Its beauty and the lonely silence 
will perhaps help the men, as they mount the waves, to 
find what will make their lives richer than the biggest 
haul could do.’ When Erasmus wrote in praise of Folly, 
he scarce foresaw such an apotheosis as this. 

Elucidation of the kind is worse than worthless. The 
dweller in Whitechapel might be forgiven if, with an 
eye all untrained, he found nothing to amuse him in 
Diicker or Van Marcke; but it is really too bad to 
wantonly put him on a false trail, as does the earnest 
compiler of the catalogue from which we have quoted. It 
is, moreover, a reckless waste of money to go to the ex- 
pense of keeping up the National Gallery, and of organis- 
ing loan exhibitions, for the mere purpose of cheap moral 
instruction. Light and shade, richness of colour, grandeur 
of line, all the qualities which contribute to render a pic- 
ture great, may be dispensed with, if the end and aim of 
art is to illustrate the homely virtues. A black-board and 
a piece of chalk, with which the ‘ critic’ might draw his 
own picture, with lots of ‘subject’ in it, would serve his 
educational purpose just as well as, or even better than, 
masterpieces by Michelangelo or Rembrandt. There was 
once a worthy periodical entitled The British Workman. 
Its cover was ever embellished with the picture of a fat 
horse, a well-clothed ploughman, or some other represen- 
tative of British honesty and propriety. The letterpress 
written up to this picture was something as follows :— 
‘This is a fine horse. His master is kind to him, and has 
given him a nice feed of hay. If you are good to your 
horse, he will be fat too, and so will you, and you will 
always be prosperous.’ Is not this precisely the Metho- 
dist’s principle of criticism? Has ‘not the author de- 
veloped ere this into a leading critic ? 

In order that this ‘ Art teaching’ may be intelligible to 
the very youngest among us, its exponents practise 
a pleasant homely style, and cunningly break the 
dull monotony of prose criticism with snatches of verse. 
The compiler of the Handbook to the National Gallery, to 
which we have already referred, is particularly happy in 
this respect. What a flood of light, for instance, is 
thrown on A Dutch Interior, by P. de Hooch, by Sheridan's 
song, ‘Here’s to the Maiden’! Swinburne illustrates 
Schaleken almost as appropriately as Gray does Michel- 
angelo; while we see a meaning we never suspected 
before in Greuze’s Girl with a Lamb, when we read 
beneath it :— 

* Be always like a lamb, so mild 
A sweet and pure and gentle child.’ 
There is no reason why art criticism of this nature should 
not be introduced into every Sunday-school. 
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Yet, speaking seriously, is it not time to protest against 
this wholly useless and irrational view of pictorial art ? 
Paint has a distinct and powerful language of its own, by 
which it expresses certain facts, and which would surely 
repay some study. A poet would never be held in high 
esteem by literary critics, however pleasant and improving 
his subject might be, if he had not first mastered grammar 
and style. But for the grammar and style of paint our 
Methodists care not one jot. Subject and sentiment are 
what they look for, and in their judgment these are the 
only two things needful. 

What will be the end of it all? Are we doomed to go 
further on the road of sentimentality? We have already 
reached Methodism» There is yet one step which we 
may take on the downward path. “It still remains for us 
to adopt a uniform, ‘supplied, no doubt, by Liberty, to 
elect a ‘General Booth,’ to establish a Salvation Army, 
and carry the ‘ blood and fire’ of the Gospel of Art into 
every home. 


THE METRES OF BURNS. 


| i one of his letters to Thomson, for whose ‘ Collection’ 

he wrote some of his best songs, Burns gives an inter- 
esting account of his habits of composition. He never 
began, he says, to compose till he had completely mastered 
the tune in his own singing. This done, his next step 
was to ‘consider the poetic sentiment correspondent to his 
idea of the musical expression’ ; then he ‘ chose his theme, 
and began a stanza.’ When this, ‘which was generally the 
most difficult part of the business,’ was composed, he 
‘walked out, sat down now and then, looked out for 
objects in nature round him that were in unison or har- 
mony, humming every now and then the verses he had put 
together. ‘When he felt his muse beginning to jade, he 
went home and wrote out ; ‘swinging at intervals on the 
hind legs of his elbow chair, by way of calling forth his 
own critical strictures, as his pen went on.’ This, Burns 
tells his correspondent, was ‘almost invariably’ his way ; 
and he adds a curse on his own ‘egotism’ in being so com- 
municative. The student of Burns as an artist will 
hardly echo this imprecation, for there is nothing more 
interesting—or, indeed, instructive—than to know how an 
artist sets about his work. It is a very common impression 
that the songs of the Ayrshire ploughman were written 
with much less premeditation—with much less deliberate 
care and self-criticism. 

The letter we have quoted applies to his songs; but 
there is every reason to suppose that he pursued a similar 
plan with his other poems, and mastered the music of his 
stanzas before seeking to fit them with appropriate words. 
Every metrical stanza or scheme of verse has, we need 
notsay, its own character as well, if not in as marked a 
degree, as a musical air, fitting it to be the vehicle of some 
one vein of poetic feeling and no other. Indeed, if we 
follow the history of any favourite stanza through gene- 
ration after generation of poets—say the seven-line stave 
of Chaucer's Troilus and Shakespeare's Lucrece, the 
favourite metre of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
or the Spenserian stanza, which superseded it in poetic 
favour, and has had a run of two centuries more, or the 
sonnet, or even the five-beat couplet—whatever variety 
individual genius may give to these forms, all the com- 
positions in any one of them have so much in common 
that we cannot avoid feeling that it is in them, as in 
Platonic archetypes, that the real life of poetry resides : 
that they are the really living things of poetry, and that 
the personalities of poets are but the transitory accidents 
with which from time to time they invest themselves. 


If this doctrine is rejected as fantastic, it must at least 
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be admitted that every stanza acquires either from its own 
intrinsic rhythm, or from the use to which it has been put 
by its first great master or happily inspired medium, a cer- 
tain character in the public mind forbidding its application 
to incongruous themes. Once established—no matter 
how—in popular favour, no poet can turn it with any 
prospect of success to an alien use: he must study and 
respect its nature and associations. Burns can be shown 
to have done this with all his most successful metres, the 
metre of J'am 0’ Shanter and The Twa Dogs, of Hallowe’ en 
and The Holy Fair, of Dr. Hornbook and Tam Samson's 
Elegy, of The Cottar’s Saturday Night, of the Epistle to 
Davie. He did not invent new metres any more than he 
invented new airs, but he chose metreg already established 
in the popular ear, and he followed their tradition. The 
metre of the Epistle to Davie, which is his finest reflective 
poem in Scots, or half-Scots half-English, can be traced back 
as a vehicle for reflective poetry in Scots to the sixteenth 
century. It was apparently the invention of Alexander 
Montgomery, whose curious allegorical dream-poem, The 
Cherrie and the Slae—a study in the ethics of love, written in 
the reign of James vi.—was widely popular in his own day, 
and was revived for a still longer lease of popularity at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. It was reprinted 
both by Watson and by Allan Ramsay; and the latter 
imitated it in his Vision, and also in The Poet's Wish, a 
short poem of three stanzas. It was probably this last that 
was Burns’s direct model ; a stanza will show how much 
he surpassed it : 
* Whaever by his canny fate 
Is master of a good estate, 
That can ilk thing afford, 
Let him enjoy ’t withouten care, 
And with the wale of curious fare 
Cover his ample board. 
Much dawted by the gods is he, 
Who to the Indian plain 
Successfu’ ploughs the wally sea, 
And safe returns again, 
With riches that hitches 
Him high aboon the rest 
Of sma’ fowk, and a’ fowk 
That are wi’ poortith prest.’ 


This is poor stuff compared with Burns’s energy of thought 
The metre of Hallone’en and 
The Holy Fair, with a more elaborate tag, had been 


and firm sweeping rhythm. 


‘thirled’ to the expression of boisterous, rollicking fun or 
farce by Christ's Kirk on the Green. There are two other 
pieces in a similar vein in the Bannatyne ms.—the Jousting 
of Adamson and Sym and Sym and his Bride. When Ramsay 
continued Christ’s Kirk, he for some reason adopted a simpler 
burden, dropping the old ‘bob’; and he was followed in 
this by Fergusson in his Leith Races and his Hallow Fair. 
The Leith Races was the immediate model of The Holy 
Fair, as can be seen from a resemblance in the machinery. 


Fergusson, on his way to the races, is met by the figure of 


Mirth, as Burns on his way to the fair encounters Fun; 
and the later poet further follows his predecessor in taking 
no notice of his personified companion after they reach the 
scene described. 
the same terms used by Burns in his encounter with 
Fun. 


Fergusson accosts Mirth in very much 


‘ ** And wha are ye, my winsome dear, 
That takes the gate sae early ? 
Whare do ye win, gin ane may spear, 
For I right meikle ferly, 
That sic braw buskit laughing lass 
Thir bonny blinks shou’d gie, 
An’ loup like Hebe o’er the grass, 
As wanton and as free 
Frae dule this day?” ’ 


Thus Fergusson: Burns discards Hebe, and renders the 
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incident with more graphic and vigorous touch, though he 
keeps close enough to his model :— 
‘ The third cam’ up, hap-step-an’-loup, 
As light as ony lambie, 
An’ wi’ a curchie low did stoop, 
As soon as e’er she saw me, 
Fu’ kind that day. 
Wi’ bannet aff, quoth I, ‘* Sweet lass, 
I think ye seem to ken me; 
I’m sure I’ve seen that bonnie face, 
But yet I canna name ye.”’’ 
Perhaps none of the metres of Burns are so identified with 
his name as the metre of The Vision, Mailie’s Elegy, the 
Address to the Deil, and others—the metre employed by 
Wordsworth in his verses, At the Grave of Burns, presum- 
ably as being the poet’s most characteristic stanza. It is 
really a very old metre, although but for Burns it would 
hardly be known to modern ears. It was borrowed from 
the Troubadours, and freely used in mediaeval English dur- 
ing the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, 
Examples of it are to be found in the Bannatyne ms. ; 
and, long after it had been dropped in England, it was 
re-established as a popular stanza in Scots poetry 
two generations before Burns; even Ramsay referred 
to it Watson's collection— 


the pioneer of all Scots miscellanies in verse of the 


as a ‘standard’ form. 
eighteenth century—contains two poems in that stanza, 
both of which were directly imitated, or rather com- 
peted with and surpassed, by Burns — Hab Simson’s 
Dead, and The Last Words of Bonny Heck. 
Both Ramsay and Fergusson wrote humorous epistles 
The use of octosyllabic or four-beat 


Dying 


in that stanza. 
couplets as a humorous vehicle is as old in 
Ramsay popularised it in Scot- 


English 
literature as Chaucer; 
land in his Fables, adopting it, probably, from Prior. 
Burns found a precedent for his Collar’s Saturday Night in 
Fergusson’s Farmer's Ingle; but as he writes in a much 
loftier and more solemn strain, he adopts the full measure 
of the Spenserian stanza. Fergusson’s metre is only a 
partial imitation of the Spenserian ; he does not inter- 
rhyme the two quatrains, and his closing line is not an 
Alexandrine—a variation suited to his homelier vein of 
sentiment. One more instance we may adduce of the care 
with which Burns observed established associations in his 
choice of stanza. One of the best of his English poems is 
The Lament, which Scott closely imitated in Wilfrid's 
song in the first canto of Rokeby. We find the same 
stanza in a lover's Complaint, attributed to King Henry 
Stewart, which Allan Ramsay reprinted from the Bannatyne 
ms. This also is a very old ballade-stave, familiar as an 
elegiac metre as far back as the fourteenth century. The 
same stanza of eight verses, with three rhymes, was em- 
ployed in a lament on the loss of Edward 1. But Burns's 
most perfect use of it, and the most intense realisation of 
its plaintive spirit, is found in Mary Morison, the most 
surpassingly exquisite of lovers’ complaints—in which, it 
may be noted, we have other evidence of Burns’s artistic 
nature, for was not the name of the original Scots lass, not 
musical Mary Morison, but plain Alison Begbie ? 


A CLOAK WITH BEADS. 


( N week-days the women who pass our Thrums window 

are meagrely dressed ; mothers in draggled winsey 
gowns, carrying infants that are armfuls of grandeur. The 
Sabbath clothes every one in her best, and then the women 
go by with their hands spread out. When I was with 
Hendry cloaks with beads were the fashion, and Jess, his 
wife, sighed as she looked at them. They were known in 
Thrums as the Eleven and a Bits (threepenny bits), that 
being their price at Kyowowy’s in the square. Kyowowy 
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means finicky, and applied to the draper by general con- 


sent. No doubt it was very characteristic to call the 
cloaks by their market value. In the glen my scholars 
always talk of their school-books as the tupenny, the 
fowerpenny, the saxpenny. They finish their education 
with the tenpenny. 

Jess's opportunity for handling the garments that others 
of her sex can finger in shops is when she has guests to 
tea. Persons who merely drop in and remain to tea get 
their meal, as a rule, in the kitchen. They have nothing 
on that Jess cannot easily take in as she talks to them. 
But when they come by special invitation, the meal is 
served in the room, the guests’ things being left on the 
kitchen bed. Jess is such an invalid that she is rarely 
able to go ben the house, so that she has to be left with 
the things. When the time to go arrives, these are found 
on the bed, just as they were left, but Jess can now tell 
her daughter Leeby whether they are imitation, why Bell 
Elshioner’s feather goes so far round the bonnet, and 
Christy Lownie’s reason for always holding her left arm 
fast against her side when she goes abroad in the black 
jacket. Ever since My Hobart’s eleven and a bit was 
left on the kitchen bed, Jess has hungered fora cloak with 
beads. My’s is the very marrows of the one T’nowhead’s 
wife got in Dundee for ten-and-sixpence ; indeed, we 
would have thought that ‘Lisbeth’s also came from 
Kyowowy’s had not Sanders Elshioner’s sister seen her go 
into the Dundee shop with T’nowhead (who was loth), 
and hung about to discover what she was after. 

Hendry is not quick in the uptake like Tammas Hag- 
gart, but the wistful look on Jess’s face when there was 
talk of eleven and a bits had its meaning for him. 

‘They ‘re grand to look at, nae doubt,’ I have heard him 
say to Jess, ‘but they’re richt annoyin’. That new wife 
o Peter Dickie’s had ane on in the kirk last Sabbath, an’ 
wi her sittin’ juist afore us I couldna listen to the sermon 
for tryin’ to count the beads.’ 

Hendry makes his way into these gossips uninvited, for 
his opinions on dress are considered quite contemptible, 
though he is worth consulting on material. Jess and 
Leeby discuss many things in his presence, confident that 
his ears are not doing their work ; but every now and then 
it is discovered that he has been’ hearkening greedily. If 
the subject is dress, he may then become a little irritating. 

‘Oh, they are grand, Jess admitted ; ‘they set a body 
aff oncommon.’ 

‘They would be no use to you, said Hendry, ‘ for ye 
canna wear them except ootside.’ 

‘A body doesna buy cloaks to be wearin’ at them steady,’ 
retorted Jess. 

‘No, no; but you could never wear yours though ye 
had ane.’ 

‘I dinna want ane. They’re far ower grand for the 
like o’ me.’ 

‘They're no nae sic thing. ‘Am thinkin’ ye’re juist as 
fit to wear an eleven an’ a bit as My Hobart.’ 

‘Weel, mebbe I am; but it’s oot o’ the queistion 
gettin’ ane, they’re sic a price.’ 

‘Ay, an’ though we had the siller, it would surely be an 
awfu’ like thing to buy a cloak ’at ye could never wear?’ 

‘Ou, but I dinna want ane.’ 

Jess spoke so mournfully, that Hendry became enraged. 

‘It’s most michty,’ he said, ‘’at ye would gang an’ set 
yer heart on sic a completely useless thing.’ 

‘I hinna set my heart on’t.’ 

‘Dinna blether. Ye've been speakin’ aboot thae eleven 
an’ a bits to Leeby, aff an’ on, for twa month.’ 

Then Hendry hobbled off to his loom, and Jess gave me 
a look which meant that men are trying at the best, once 
you are tied to them. 
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The cloaks continued to turn up in conversation, and 
Hendry poured scorn upon Jess’s weakness, telling her 
she would be better employed mending his trousers than 
brooding over an eleven and a bit that would have to 
spend its life in a drawer. An outsider would have 
thought that Hendry was positively cruel to Jess. He 
seemed to take a delight in finding that she had neglected 
to sew a button on his waistcoat. His real joy, however, 
was the knowledge that she sewed as no other woman in 
Thrums could sew. Jess had a genius for making new 
garments out of old ones, and Hendry never tired of 
gloating over her cleverness so long as she was not pre- 
sent. He was always athirst for fresh proofs of it, and 
these were forthcaming every day. Sparing were his 
words of praise to herself, but in the evening he generally 
had a smoke with me in the attic, and then the thought 
of Jess made him chuckle till his pipe went out. When he 
smoked he grunted as if in pain, though this really added 
to the enjoyment. 

‘It doesna matter, he would say to me, ‘what Jess 
turns her hand to, she can mak ony mortal thing. She 
doesna need nae teachin’ ; na, juist gie her a good look at 
onything, be it clothes, or furniture, or in the bakin’ line, 
it’s all the same to her. She ‘ll mak another exactly like 
it. Ye canna beat her. Her bannocks is so superior ’at a 
Tilliedrum woman took to her bed after tastin’ them, an’ 
when the lawyer has company his wife gets Jess to mak’ 
some bannocks for her, an’ syne pretends they ’re her ain 
bakin’. Ay, there ’s a story aboot that. Ane day the auld 
doctor, him ’at’s deid, was at his tea at the lawyer's, an’ 
says the guidwife, ‘ Try the cakes, Mr. Riach; they ’re my 
own bakin’. Weel, he was a fearsomely outspoken man, 
the doctor, an’ nae suner had he the bannock atween his 
teeth—for he didna stop to swallow’t—than he says, 
“Mistress Geddie,” says he, “I wasna born on a Sab- 
bath. Na, na, you’re no the first grand leddy ‘at has 
gien me bannocks as their ain bakin’ ’at was baked an’ 
fired by Jess Logan, her ‘at’s Hendry M‘Qumpha’s wife.”’ 
Ay, they say the lawyer's wife didna ken which wy to look, 
she was that mortified. It’s juist the same wi’ sewin’. 
There ’s wys o' ornamentin’ christenin’ robes an’ the like 
’at’s kent to naebody but hersel’ ; an’ as for stockin’s, weel, 
though I’ve seen her mak’ so mony, she amazes me yet. 
] mind o’ a furry waistcoat I ance had. Weel, when it was 
fell dune, do you think she gae it awa to some gaen-about 
body (vagrant)? Na, she made it into a richt neat coat to 
Jamie, wha was a bit laddie at the time. When he grew 
out o’ it, she made a slipbody o’t for hersel’.. Ay, I dinna 
ken a’ the different things it became, but the last time | 
saw it was ben in the room, whaur she’d covered a foot- 
stool wi’ ‘t. Yes, Jess is the cliverest crittur I ever saw. 
Leeby’s thrifty, but she’s no a patch on her mother.’ 

I have sometimes repeated these panegyrics to Jess. 
She merely smiles, and says that men haver most terrible 
when they are not at their work. 

Hendry tried Jess sorely over the cloaks, and a time 
came when, only by exasperating her, could he get her to 
reply to his sallies. 

‘Wha wants an eleven an’ a bit ?’ she retorted now and 
again. 

‘It’s you ‘at wants it, said Hendry, promptly. 

‘Did I ever say I wanted ane? What use could I hae 
fort?’ 


* That’s the queistion,’ said Hendry. ‘ Ye canna gang 
the length o’ the door, so ye would never be able to 


wear 't.’ 


‘Ay, weel,’ replied Jess, ‘1’ll never hae the chance o 
no bein’ able to wear ’t, for, hooever muckle I wanted it, 


I couldna get it.’ 


Jess’s infatuation had in time the effect of making 
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Hendry uncomfortable. In the attic he delivered himself 
of such sentiments as these : 

‘ There ’s nae understandin’ a woman. 
hasna her equal for cleverness in Thrums, man or woman, 
an’ yet she’s fair skeered aboot thae cloaks. Aince a 
woman sets her mind on something to wear, she’s mair 
Ay, it micht mak 
Na, but it 


There ’s Jess, ’at 


onreasonable than the stupidest man. 
them humble to see hoo foolish they are syne. 
doesna do’t.’ 

‘If it was a thing to be useful noo, I wouldna think the 
same o't, but she could never wear’t. She kens she could 
never wear 't, and yet she’s juist as keen to hae 't. 

‘I dinna like to see her so wantin’ a thing, and no able 
to get it. But it’s an awfu’ sum, eleven an’ a bit.’ 

He tried to argue with her further. 

‘If ye had eleven an’ a bit to fling awa’, he said, ‘ ye 
dinna mean to tell me ‘at ye would buy a cloak instead o’ 
cloth for a gown, or flannel for petticoats, or some useful 
thing ?’ 

‘ As sure as death,’ said Jess, with unwonted vehemence, 
‘if a cloak I could get, a cloak I would buy.’ 

Hendry came up to tell me what Jess had said. 

‘It’s a michty infatooation, he said, ‘but it shows hoo 
her heart ’s set on thae cloaks.’ 

‘ Aince ye had it,’ he argued with her, ‘ye would juist 
hae to lock it awa’ in the drawers. Ye would never even 
be seein’ ’t.’ 

‘Ay, would [ !’ said Jess. 
look at it. 

‘But naebody would ken ye had it but yersel’,’ said 


‘1 would often tak it oot an’ 
Ay, an’ I would ay ken it was there.’ 


Hendry, who had a vague notion that this was a telling 
objection. 

‘Would they no?’ answered Jess. 
through the toon afore nicht.’ 

‘Weel, all [I can say,’ said Hendry, ‘is ‘at ye 're terrible 


‘it would be a’ 


foolish to tak the want o’ sic a useless thing to heart.’ 
‘’Am no takkin’ ’t to heart,’ retorted Jess, as usual. 
Jess has needed many things in her days that poverty 
kept from her to the end, and the cloak was merely a 
luxury. 
unattainable had not Hendry encouraged it to rankle in 
her mind. 
Jess should have a cloak, come the money as it liked, for 
he was too ashamed of his weakness to admit his project 
tome. I remember, however, his saying to Jess one day: 


She would soon have let it slip by as something 


I cannot say when he first determined that 


‘I’ll warrant ye could mak’ a cloak yersel’ the marrows 
o thae eleven an’ a bits at half the price ?’ 

‘It would cost,’ said Jess, ‘sax an’ saxpence, exactly. 
The cloth would be five shillins, an’ the beads a shillin’. 
I hae some braid ’at would do fine for the front, but the 
buttons would be saxpence.’ 

‘ Ye’re sure o' that ?’ 

‘I ken fine, for I got Leeby to price the things in the 
shop.’ 

‘Ay, but it maun be ill to shape the cloaks richt. 
There was a queer cut aboot that ane Peter Dickie’s new 
wife had on.’ 

‘Queer cut or no queer cut,’ said Jess, ‘ [ took the shape 
o’ My Hobart’s ane the day she was here at her tea, an’ | 
could mak the identical o’t for sax and sax.’ 

‘I dinna believe ’t,’ said Hendry, but when he and | 
were alone he told me,‘ There’s no a doubt she could 
mak it. 
that shows she’s rale set on a cloak.’ 

Had Jess known that Hendry was saving up to buy her 
material for a cloak, she would not have let him get it. 


Ye heard her say she had ta’en the shape? Ay, 


She could not know, however; for all the time he was 
scraping together his pence, he kept up a _ ring-ding- 
dang about the folly of wanting such an article. Hendry 


gave Jess all the wages he weaved, except threepence 
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weekly, most of which went in tobacco and snuff. The 
dulseman had perhaps a halfpenny from him in the fort. 
night. I noticed that for a month Hendry neither smoked 
nor snuffed, and I knew that for long he had carried 
shilling in his snuff-mull. The remainder of the money he 
must have made by extra work at his loom, by working 
harder, for he could scarcely have worked longer. 

It was one day shortly before my return to the school- 
house that Jess saw Hendry pass the house and go down 
the brae when he ought to have come into his brose. She 
sat at the window watching for him, and by-and-bye he 
reappeared, carrying a parcel. ; 

‘Whaur on earth hae ye been ?’ she asked, ‘an’ what’s 
that yer carryin’ ?’ 

‘ Did ye think it was an eleven an’ a bit ?’ said Hendry. 

‘No, I didna,’ answered Jess, indignantly. ; 

Then Hendry slowly undid the knots of the string with 
which the parcel was tied. He took off the brown paper. 

‘There ’s yer cloth, he said, ‘an’ here’s ane an’ sax- 
pence for the beads an’ the buttons.’ 

While Jess still stared he followed me ben the house. 

‘It’s a terrible haver,’ he said apologetically ‘but she 
had set her heart on’t.’ 

J. M. Barrie. 


NEW READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY. 
1.—TIMON OF ATHENS. 


O, it was not true that Timon was dead, and buried 

on the sea-shore. So the first party discovered that 
hastened to his cave at the tidings, thinking to seize his 
treasures, and had their heads broken for their pains. But 
the second party fared better; for these were robbers, 
captained by Alcibiades, who had taken to the road, as 
many a man of spirit has done before and since. They 
took Timon’s gold, and left him bound in his chair. But 
on the way home the lesser thieves mysteriously disap- 
peared, and the gold became the sole property of Alci- 
biades. As it is written, ‘The tools to him that can 
handle them.’ 

Timon sat many hours in an uncomfortable position, 
and though, in a general way, he abhorred the face of 
man, he was not displeased when a gentleman of bland 
appearance entered the cavern, and made him a low 
obeisance. And perceiving that Timon was bound, the 
bland man exclaimed with horror, and severed his bonds 
ere one could say Themistocles. And in an instant the 
cavern was filled with Athenian senators, 

Hail to 


Hail to Timon the lover of 


‘ Hail,’ they cried, ‘to Timon the munificent ! 
Timon the compassionate ! 
his kind !’ 

‘IT am none of these things, said Timon. * [ am Timon 
the misanthrope.’ 

‘This must be my lord’s wit and playfulness,’ said the 
bland man, ‘for how else should the Senate and the 
people have passed a decree, indited by myself, ordering 
an altar to be raised to Timon the Benefactor, and ap- 
pointing him chief archon ? But, come, hand over thy 
treasure, that thy installation may take effect with due 
observance.’ 

‘I have been deprived of my treasure,’ said Timon. 

But the ambassadors gave him no credit until they had 
searched every chink and crevice in the cavern, and dug 
up all the earth around the entrance. They then regarded 
each other with blank consternation. 

‘ Let us leave him as we found him,’ said one. 

‘ Let us hang him up,’ said another. 

‘ Let us sell him into captivity,’ said a third. 

‘Nay, friends,’ said the bland gentleman, ‘such con- 
fession of error would impeach our credit as statesmen. 
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Moreover, should the people learn that Timon has lost his 
money, they will naturally conclude that we have taken 
it, Let us, therefore, keep this misfortune from their 
knowledge, and trust for relief to the chapter of accidents, 
as usual in State affairs.’ 

They therefore robed Timon in a dress of honour, and 
conducted him to Athens, where half the inhabitants were 
awaiting him. Two triumphal arches spanned the prin- 
cipal street, and on one was inscribed ‘Timon the Bene- 
factor, and on the other ‘Timon the Friend of Humanity.’ 
And all along, far as the eye could reach, stood those whom 
his bounty, as was stated, had rescued from perdition, the 
poor he had relieved, the sick he had medicined, the 
orphans he had fathered, the poets and painters he had 
patronised, all lauding and thanking him, and soliciting 
a continuance of his liberality. And the rabble cried 
‘ Largesse, largesse !’ and horsemen galloped forth, casting 
among them nuts enveloped in silver-leaf, and apples, and 
comfits, and trinkets, and brass farthings in incredible 
quantities. At which the people murmured somewhat, 
and spoke amiss respecting Timon and the senators who 
escorted him, and the bland gentleman strove to keep 
Timon between himself and the populace. While Timon 
was pondering what the end of these things should be, 
his mob encountered another cheering for Alcibiades, and 
playing pitch and toss with drachmas, and didrachmas, and 
tetradrachmas, yea, even with staters and darics. 

‘Long live Alcibiades !’ cried Timon’s followers, as they 
attacked Alcibiades’s supporters to get their share. 

‘Long live Timon!’ cried Alcibiades’s party, as they 
defended themselves. 

Timon and Alcibiades extricated themselves from the 
scuffle, and walked away arm in arm. 

‘My dear friend,’ said Timon, ‘ how inexpressibly be- 
holden I am to you for taking the burden of my wealth 
upon yourself! There is nothing I would not do to evince 
my gratitude.’ 

‘ Nothing ?’ queried Alcibiades. 

‘ Nothing, persisted Timon. 

‘Then, said Alcibiades, ‘I will thank thee to re- 
lieve me of Timandra, who is as tired of me as I am 
of her.’ 

Timon winced horribly, but his word was his bond, and 
Timandra accompanied him to his cavern, where at first 
she suffered much inconvenience from the roughness of 
the accommodation. But Timon, though a misanthrope, 
was not a brute ; and, when in'process of time Timandra’s 
health required special care, rugs and pillows were pro- 
vided for her, and also for Timon ; for he saw that he could 
no longer pass for a churl if he made his wife more com- 
fortable than himself. And, though he counted gold as 
dross, yet was he not dissatisfied that Timandra had saved 
the gold he had given her formerly against a rainy day. 
And when a child was born, Timon was at his wits’ end, and 
blessed the old woman who came to nurse it. And she 
admonished him of his duty to the gods, which meant 
sacrifice, which meant merry-making. And the child 
grew, and craved food and drink, and Timon possessed 
himself of three acres and a cow. And not being able to 
doubt his child’s affection for him, he came to believe in 
Timandra’s also. And when the tax-gatherer oppressed his 
neighbours, he pleaded their cause, which was also his 
own, in the courts of Athens, and gained it by the interest 
of Alcibiades. And his neighbours made him demarch, 
and he feasted them. And Apemantus came to deride 
him, and Timon bore with him; but he was impertinent 
to Timandra, and Timon beat him. 

And in fine, Timon became very like any other Attic 
country gentleman, save that he always maintained that a 
young man did well to be a misanthrope until he got a 
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loving and sensible wife—which, as he observed, could but 
seldom happen. And the gods looked down upon him 
with complacency, and deferred the ruin of Athens until 


he should be no more. R. GARNETT. 





A POET’S WISH. 


N?® as some bards have died shall I, 
For lack of daily bread. 
A sadder fate is mine—to die 
With all my works unread. 


Ay me, the patriot hath his cause, 
The martyr hath his crown, 

But I must live without applause, 
And die. without renown. 


But since the end must come—if I 
Might choose the time of year, 

I think that I should like to die 
Before the Winter drear— 


In solemn, glorious Autumn, when 
The leaf falls from the tree— 
That annual lull, when even men 

Cease from activity— 


When Rumour lays her trumpet down, 
Nor frights the timid air ; 

When every one is out of town— 
In fact, when news is rare ;, 


And penny-a-liners pause and think 
And rub their foreheads thick, 
While in the pen congeals the ink, 
And flares the unsnuffed wick. 


Then one might smite his thigh and laugh, 
Remembering my rhymes, 

And pen a little paragraph 
About me for The Times. 


Cosmo MoNKHOUSE. 





NOTES ON SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 
PERMANENT MIXTURES. 
IV. 

“N determining the proportions of land which may with 
advantage be assigned to the various constituents of 
mixtures, it is most convenient to deal first of all with the 
relative amounts of short-lived and permanent species. 
As permanence is absolutely necessary in the class of mix- 
tures under consideration, at least one-half of the land 
must be given over to the permanent grasses. Expressed 

in percentages, the areal composition would thus be: 
Permanent grasses, 50 per cent. 

Short-lived constituents, . : ea -« 


Total, . é tee a 


As the soil departs from the normal, its plant-sustaining 
power becomes less ; the rapid growers—that is, the short- 





lived species—are accordingly diminished, while the slow 
and permanent kinds are more largely represented. 
The areal composition (for an extreme case) now be- 


comes : 


Permanent grasses, . ‘ . 60 per cent. 
Short-lived constituents, . » Mee a 


Total, . - 100 
If P= permanent grasses, 
Sh =short-lived constituents, 


33 3? 
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the areal composition may be symbolically represented 
thus : 

Sh, P, 

Sh, P, 


1. Medium soil, 
2, Extreme soil, 


The short-lived constituents are mixed clovers and 
mixed grasses; and, although the clovers are more nutri- 
tive, the short-lived grasses are much more lasting. In 
assigning relative areas, the latter must therefore have 
more weight, for permanence is the main requirement of 
the mixture in question, and a larger area is therefore 
given over to short-lived grasses than to clovers. Twenty 
per cent. is all that can with advantage be assigned to the 
clovers, and in no case ought 25 to be exceeded. The 
areal composition will now stand thus : 


1. Medium Soil. 


Short-lived {Clovers, . ‘ 20 per cent. 
constituents. ) Short-lived grasses, 30 o 
Permanent grasses, 50 i 





Total, . 100 a 


2. Extreme Soil. 


Short-lived { Shore h . : 20 per cent, 


constituents. ) Short-lived grasses, 20 an 
Permanent grasses, 60 x 
Total, . 100 - 


If C = clovers, 
S = short-lived grasses, 
P = permanent grasses, 
the areal composition may be symbolically expressed 
thus : 
C,S,P, 
C, S, P, 


The most advantageous proportions for top and bottom 


1. Medium soil, : ' 
2. Extreme soil, ; ‘ 


grasses remain to be considered. As already mentioned, 
bottom grasses are in the main pasture-formers ; and, if 
pasturage is the main object, great stress must, of course, 
be laid upon them. If maximum produce is required, the 
case becomes somewhat different : hay-formers must then 
have the preference. Eighty per cent. of the land is 
devoted to grass, and, giving due prominence to top 
species, the areal composition becomes : 


Top grass, 50 per cent. 
Bottom grass, . — en 
Total, ; : : a 


If the soil is light, and liable to suffer from drought, it is 
advisable to cover the ground with more bottom vegeta- 
tion, for the express purpose of lowering the evaporation. 
The areal composition of the grass portion of a mixture, 
with an appropriate increase of bottom species and suit- 
able for a light soil, thus becomes : 

Top grass, . : : ‘ . 40 per cent. 

Bottom grass, - ; ; — ee 


Total, ; ; ; 5 RD! ee acs 
On heavy soils the state of matters is very different ; here 
there is a tendency to stagnation both of water and of air, 
and, to prevent such an occurrence, it is advantageous to 
diminish bottom vegetation. 
accordingly is : 


Suitable areal composition 


Top grass, . ; ; ‘ . 20 per cent. 
Bottom grass, : : ‘ ~— 


Total . ‘ ‘ 7. ee 
If C = clovers, 
T = top grass, 
B = bottom grass, 


Il 
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the areal composition may now be expressed thus : 


1. Medium soil, . Cat, 
2. Light is : C.2.2. 
3. Heavy _,, ‘ : + & fl 


In selecting the plants, the following table may prove 
useful, as it shows a// the good and suitable species. The 
peculiarities of the plants mentioned, and the reasons for 
their selection, are fully explained in Stebler’s Best Forage 
Plants (London: Nutt). : 
ference for certain classes of soil, thus : 


he prefixed letters signify pre 


L. indicates a representative of a light soil. 

L. C. a representative of a light and ealeareous soil. 

H. a representative of a heavy soil. 
The price after each species refers to the cost of seed 
necessary for sowing, not one acre, but one and a half ; 
for, as already explained, additional seed to the extent of 
50 per cent. is requisite in a permanent mixture—in other 
words, an acre is, in such a case, to be treated as if it were 
an acre and a half. The prices are calculated for the pre- 
sent season. 


PLAaNts To BE Usep ror Permanent Mixtures. 


( ‘lovers. 


.: oe, i: 
White, . . 10 4 Red, , 2s 
L. Trefoil, . . 10 6 LC. Lucerne, . 80 6 
H. Birdsfoot tre- 5 lai tae variable j 
- : L. C. Sainfoin, a 
foil, . .. 12:10 } price 
H. Alsike, 1s 9 
Short-lived Grasses. 
& Ss. dD. 
H. Timothy, . . 9 8 | L. Italian rye-grass, 16 3 
H. Perennial rye- L. False oat-grass, . cheap. 
grass, 10 10 
Permanent Grasses. 
Ss. D. Ss. dD. 
L. Smooth-stalked Crested dogtail, 30 5 


meadow grass, 9 5| Meadow fescue, 39 9 
L. Hard or sheep's | LL. Yellow oat grass, 40 3 
fescue, . . 11 O} L. Sweet vernal 
H. Cocksfoot, . 20 10) grass, . . 638 5 


Meadow foxtail, 21 9 
H. Rough-stalked 


meadow grass, ‘ 


L. Yorkshire fog, very cheap. 
. . § Genuineseed not 
H. Fiorin - ; 


} 


3 2 i procurable. 


~ 


i 


Taste or Tor anp Borrom Grassess. 


Top. 
8s. D. Ss. dD. 
H. Timothy, . QQ 8 Meadow fescue, 39 9 


L. Italianrye-grass, 16 3} L. False oat-grass, cheap 

H. Cocksfoot, - 2010) 7 ¥ ae Se 

Meadow foxtail, 21 9|°" °°" on mes cheap. 
Bottom. 

8, dD, s. D 


L. Smooth-stalked H. Rough-stalked 


meadow grass, 9 5 meadow grass, 23 2 
H. Perennial rye- Crested dogstail, 30 5 
yrass, . 10 10° L. Yellow oat-grass, 40 3 
L. Hard or sheep's L. Sweet vernal, 63 5 
fescue, . » il ¢ H. Fiorin Genuine seed not 
| procurable. 
REVIEWS. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. 
John G. Paton, Missionary to the New Hebrides. London : 


Hodder and Stoughton. 

The present is an age of biographies. Everybody whose life 
has been of the slightest public importance is duly chronicled 
after death by some one moved thereto by affection or hire ; or 
himself beguiles his old age with the compilation or manufacture 
of reminiscences too frequently of interest to no human being 
save the writer. But this story of his own life by the Rev. John 
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G. Paton is cast in a very different mould. It is the life of a 

Christian missionary who has seen and endured things before 
which the most Haggardesque of heroes might have quailed; 
and who writes of it all with a calm simplicity that bears the 
impress of truth and modesty on its front. Born in Dumfries- 
shire of a good Covenanting stock, Mr. Paton’s early life was 
passed under the best of those influences which have done sO 
much to make Scotland what she is; and his account of that 
time, suggesting as it does throughout the Coéfar’s Saturday 
Night, is pervaded by a picturesque tranquillity that some may 
even prefer to the later and more stirring chapters. The family 
were not overwhelmed with an abundance of this world’s goods, 
so that he had not merely to depend for his education entirely 
on his own exertions, but, long after he had gone out into the 
world, to make shift to contribute something to the common 
stock out of his scanty earnings. 

As teacher first, and afterwards as city missionary, he laboured 
for years in the waste places of Glasgow, and then, feeling that 
there were others who could carry on his work there, he set out 
in the spring of 1858 to found a mission among the cannibals of 
Tanna. The first thing, of course, was to buy land and build a 
mission-house, payment being made in a currency composed 
chiefly of axes, fish-hooks, and blankets ; the next, to learn the 
language—or rather languages, for there are three—of the 
island. While busy with his building, the missionary got a 
startling insight into the ways of his future flock. A tribal con- 
flict took place close by, and the dead were duly cooked in a 
boiling spring, and eaten in triumph by the victors. ‘To the 
new-comer this was full of horror, and his burden was anything 
but lightened by the quaint lamentation of a half-civilised 
Aneityumese—one of his own servants—which recalls Lord 
Eskgrove’s famous sentence on the unfortunate who had 
stabbed a soldier : * Not only did you murder him, whereby 
he was bereaved of his life, but you did thrust or push or 
pierce or propel the lethal weapon through the bellyband of 
his regimental breeches, which were his Majesty’s.’ ‘ Missi,’ 
exclaimed the incensed and disgusted Aneityumese, ‘this is 
a dark land. The people of this land do dark works. At 
the boiling spring they have cooked and feasted on the slain. 
They have washed the blood into the stream ; they have bathed 
there till all the waters are red. I cannot get water to make 
your tea, What shall I do?’ Neither bloodshed nor canni- 
balism called for notice, but their unpleasant effect on the water 
—this was quite too much. 

Naturally ferocious, and ever at war among themselves, the 
natives of Tanna, like those of Erromanga and the other 
islands, were specially hostile to white men, on account of the 
vile treatment they were perpetually receiving from miscreants 
engaged in the sandal-wood trade : too often but a euphemism for 
‘black-birding.’ They were also extremely avaricious, given to 
thieving, and past-masters of the diplomatic and all other 
varieties of lying, taking qualities which were possessed in a 
special degree by the chiefs, notably one Miaki, who figures 
throughout as the evil genius of the Mission. They were also 
firm believers in zahak, or sorcery, whereby the medicine-men 
were credited with being able to destroy anybody to whom they 
took a dislike, provided they could get hold of a piece of the food 
he had been eating : a form of superstition which certainly had 
the good effect of making the natives very careful of their scraps. 
Within four months after their arrival among this attractive 
race, Mrs. Paton and her child were carried off by fever; and the 
broken-hearted, missionary, himself, half-dead, had with his own 
hands to dig his loved ones’ grave. Alone and forlorn, he only set 
himself to his work with sterner determination than ever, some- 

times even thankful, it would seem, that his wife and child had 
been taken away from the evil to come. In every page the 
man’s strong and perfect confidence in an unseen Protector 
is apparent. Over and over again he tells some infuriated 
chief threatening instant death, ‘I know you can kill me, but 
if you do, my God will be angry, and will punish you.’ 
But this confidence in no way prevented due use of other 
means for acquiring an ascendancy over the native mind. The 
teaching of useful arts and the cure of disease had their place 
in his scheme as well as the preaching of righteousness. More- 
over, if a man-of-war touched at the island, he would get the 
captain to show some of the chiefs over the ship, and fire a 
Shell or two, to show how Queen Victoria’s officers could avenge 
any harm done to the good man who had come to teach the 
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people of Tanna. And once he actually made a bargain with 
the medicine-men that they might kill him by mahak if they 
pleased, provided they did not use spears, killing stones, or 
other more material weapons against him. 

After awhile he obtained so much influence among the Tannese, 
that when a war was going on he would go and preach, first in the 
onc camp and then in the other—a sort of ‘ truce of God’ subsist- 
ing untilhe returned home. And, but for outside interference, he 
would in all probability have in time put down these tribal feuds 
altogether. British and American traders, however, in order that 
they might dispose of ammunition and old muskets at exorbitant 
prices, used deliberately to stir up strife ; and when they found 
the missionary in their way, they set about molesting him and 
trying to secure his destruction. One of these wretches in cold 
blood actually introduced measles into the island, which wrought 
terrible havoc, as it always does when its germs strike root in a 
virgin soil. And, though the missionary nearly wore himself 
out in his efforts to stay the plague, all their troubles were set 
down by the Tannese to the anger of their gods, and they re- 
solved to destroy the new religion and its teacher—emboldened 
very much by the fact that the Erromangans, who had killed a 
missionary and his wife some short time before, had been 
allowed to go unpunished. But, though ‘fearing not the face 
of man,’ Mr. Paton was full of good, strong common-sense. In 
his own words: ‘Though I am by conviction a strong Calvinist, 
I am no fatalist. I held on while one gleam of hope remained. 
Escape for life was now the only path of duty.’ But to get away 
was no easymatter. Fora single characteristic incident alone, out 
of many, have we space. On his last night in Tanna the natives 
set fire to the church, expecting the flames to spread to the mis- 
sion-house, which adjoined it, and purposing to club any of its 
occupants who might seek safety in the open. Mr. Paton rushed 
out, and was at once surrounded by savages with upraised clubs, 
shouting ‘ Kill him.’ He dared them to strike, threatening them 
with the vengeance of Jehovah, whose presence amongst them 
he solemnly proclaimed. Taken by surprise, they hesitated a 
moment, and then all at once there was a strange terrific sound, 
which my ‘readers may explain as they like, but which I trace 
directly to the interposition of my God.’ It was a tornado 
travelling with tremendous force and fury, which bore the flames 
of the church away from the mission-house, and was im- 
mediately followed by such torrents of rain that further fire- 
raising was for the time impossible. A panic fell on the 
Savages, who were apparently as convinced as Mr. Paton him- 
self of the supernatural character of the deliverance ; and the 
danger was past. 

With his arrival in safety at Aneityum the volume ends. It 
is only an instalment, and on its reception he frankly says it 
depends whether the rest will ever be written. There is little 
doubt what that reception will be. It will, however, be diffi- 
cult now for Mr. Paton not to disappoint in volume two the 
expectations which volume one has awakened. Sometimes the 
inevitable portrait is a mistake, rudely shattering the veneration 
or sympathy which the biography has excited. But here it 
represents just such aman as, after reading his story, one would 
have imagined him to be : grave, resolute, serene, full of labours, 
but filled also and upheld by a living, energising confidence 
the Unseen. 


TOLSTOI'S RELIGION. 


My Religion. By Count TotstTol. Translated by HUNTING- 
DON SMITH. London: Walter Scott. One vol. 

It is not for him who will to have the religious—or any other 
—attitude of mind ; but it is within anybody’s reach to be more 
or less interested in the religious phases of others; and 
Tolstoi’s Religion, closely translated by Mr. H. Smith, will be 
read by many with curiosity and a certain pleasure. Taking, 
or making, up a religion often vitiates or destroys the care- 
fully-planned fabric of the philosopher’s or the novelist’s system 
of life and morals. It was, for instance, the ‘religious addi- 
tion’ that turned Comte’s elaborate scheme of existence into a 
gigantic absurdity. 

Tolstoi’s fervent belief in the possibility of the world’s return 
to a state of simple and uncomplex existence may be sanguine 
almost to madness in itself. It is, however, quietly and sanely 
enough expressed. His ‘creed,’ which seems to be only the 
logical and natural result of his humanitarian view of life, should 
be in no way a surprise, though it is in several ways a 
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disappointment. To the inquiring Christian, who loftily in- 
quires ‘ What this religion may be?’ it may be answered that it 
is exactly what his own is mo/, yet is supposed to be. It is 
Christianity pure and simple—Christ’s maxims put in prac- 
tice, the Beatitudes introduced into daily life. Strange as it may 
seem to some, Tolstoi actually believes that Jesus of Nazareth 
meant what he said ; and it is in conformity with these sayings, 
which are the vital part of the doctrine—that vital part, which 
has, for obvious reasons, been explained and allegorised away— 
that he has now organised his own life. He boldly declares, 
and he proceeds to prove, that the peremptory commands in 
the 5th chapter of Matthew are plain and precise rules of life, 
which, if acted upon, may even yet, and at the eleventh hour of 
the world’s history, become the salvation of mankind. What- 
ever holes may be picked in his formal proof and denunciation 
of obscuring and misleading commentaries on these passages, 
there should be enough of him left to enlighten, or frighten, 
some professional Christians. However others walk, he is 
himself prepared to face the consequences of following the law 
of Jesus with the utmost rigour, and he is frankly surprised at 
the people who retain the name of Christians, yet dare not admit 
the inevitable results. He has changed and remodelled his own 
life in accordance with the commands : ‘ Resist not evil,’ ‘ Judge 
not,’ ‘Swear not.’ These old familiar maxims, which have 
fallen on duller ears for centuries, have acquired for him a new 
and vital significance. To him Jesus of Nazareth is not the 
‘charmant docteur,’ the idealist, the visionary of Renan and 
the rest of the new biographers ; he is the Reformer and Con- 
troller of life. 

It would be against his creed to be an active revolutionary, but 
he would have every one strive for himself and in his own life to 
change the social fabric, which, he says, is based on the very prin- 
ciples which Jesus reproved. His statement is very direct and 
straight, and the Utopia he sketches is clearly enough rendered. 
But, however this may appeal to us, it can but deepen our liking 
and admiration for the man and artist to find that, with all his 
subtlety of imagination, he can be so entirely single-minded, 
so artlessly sincere in the expression of a belief for which he 
is quietly prepared to live or die. There is no touch of bravado 
in this story of what Laurence Oliphant would have called ‘the 
Life.’ It has all the simple severity of a soldier’s statement of 
duty; it is even heroic; and yet, as we said, it is disap- 
pointing. It is more luminous and intense than eloquent ; and, 
fervent though it be, it is dry with the dryness, the conscious 
certainty and security of a noble, unselfish, and well-poised 
belief. And in respect of reward, the believer holds out no- 
thing more alluring or satisfying than a sort of impersonal and 
Positivist immortality. To him this seems sufficient as a be-all 
and end-all of life. This is well enough, but it has yet to be 
shown that the whole thing really is the fixed and unalterable 
position in ethics which Count Tolstoi believes it to be, and 
not merely a passing phase in a many-sided mental career. 


YEARNING REDUCED TO ABSURDITY. 


Problems of the Hidden Life: being Essays on the Ethics of 
Spiritual Evolution. By ‘ PILGRIM,’ 


London : George 
Redway. 


This is a volume of Theosophistical, and therefore nonsensical, 
essays. Howbeit, the next best thing to having any sense yours 
self, is to be the cause of any sensible remarks by others. As 
‘ Pilgrim’ cannot be congratulated upon having achieved the 
former of these purposes, it is the bounden duty ofa benevolent 
critic to constrain him (or her) to effect the latter. 

Not the least entertaining portion of the folly of ‘ Pilgrim’ 
consists in an introduction, which is styled a ‘ Dedication,’ and 
addressed ‘ To All True Lovers of the Perfect.’ It informs the 
reader who ‘art directing thy will to the attainment of 
perfection—thou that wilt be content with nothing short 
of the highest,’ that his road will lie through, and for long 
periods in, a ‘ torture-chamber,’ where he will undergo ‘ scorch- 
ing’ and most horrible torments. If these do not choke him 
off, which they may, he will eventually lose all his tastes, pas- 
sions, desires, and capacity for being gratified in any of the 
ordinary ways, and will gladly be absorbed into things in gene- 
ral. He will then have no personal existence, but will sur- 
vive as a minute but undivided portion of a living entity, which 
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will ultimately include everything and everybody, and will spend 
its time in considering itself. There will not be anything else 
for it to consider. This is the conclusion ; and the process, jn 
the opinion of ‘ Pilgrim,’ from which no one is likely to dissent, 
will be uniformly distressing. 

It may be worth while to state, in a brief and compendious 
form, the leading doctrines of Theosophy. They are these. 
All human souls transmigrate, and live many lives in various 
bodies. Whenever they do wrong, in any life, they suffer for 
it, either in the same life or in some subsequent one. This 
circumstance is called ‘Karma.’ By degrees, some more 
quickly and some more slowly, in addition to working off their 
Karma, they improve until they become bodiless spirits of 
great ability. They go on becoming more bodiless and more 
able, until at last they are absorbed as aforesaid, and then they 
are omnipotent, because there is nothing to do. When this process 
has happened with everybody, they are all as they were. Then, 
after a long interval, it all happens over again. Each time that it 
happens there are evolved out of the impersonal, immaterial, 
and universal entity already mentioned, not only all the bodies, 
souls, spirits, and so on, ofall the people there are going to be, 
but also all animals, vegetables, minerals, gases, and other 
material things now in existence here and elsewhere, including 
all these universes, stars, suns, planets, moons, and so forth, 
with some of which we are now concerned, and everything 
appertaining thereunto. Also, as all these matters are evolved 
out of the general entity, so they are at the end of the cycle 
involved into it again. When the general entity is not in its 
present active and distributed condition, it is entirely uniform 
(and therefore entirely uninteresting). It is, however, con- 
scious, because it has all over it all the consciousness which 
now exists everywhere. 
Theosophists teach. They do not argue, or pretend to argue, 
to show that these things are so. They assert that they are so, 
and persons not yet converted to Theosophy can take it or leave 
it. Their relation to the general public is not unlike that of Mr. 
Houston to Mr. Macdonald. 

The fun of these speculations is that Theosophists like ‘ Pil- 
grim’ do not see anything ludicrous in the circumstance that 
their notion of perfection is indistinguishable from non-exis- 
tence. They say, ‘Some day you will be non-existent. If you 
have the heroism to deprive yourself of everything you like, 
and to undergo frightful tortures, you will become non-existent 
sooner than if you don’t.’ It seems certain that a more absurd 
aim of life was never put before anybody. There are two objec- 
tions to it: first, that most of us are not in any hurry to become 
non-existent ; and, secondly, that we particularly dislike being 
tortured. If anybody is attracted by the lures of ‘Pilgrim,’ he can 
easily try the less disagreeable part of the programme for himself, 
ifonly he can devote to it an hour or two of perfect health. Let 
him feed himself and clothe himself according to taste, select a 
comfortable spot, lie down on his back, and resolutely expel 
from his mind all thoughts about any subject whatever. Then, 
until he gets hungry or thirsty, he will experience for the time 
being all the joys of absorption with the inane. This being so, 
why on earth should he undergo horrid sufferings to gain the 
same end permanently ? 


Such is the scheme of things which 


This question ‘Pilgrim’ is not con- 
cerned to answer. 

Yet this folly has a moral. If you picture to yourself ideal 
perfection, you have by degrees to whittle away from that 
supposed condition every circumstance which could by any 
possibility interfere with your comfort. When you have 
whittled all those circumstances away, there are no circum- 
stances, and in fact nothing, left. You arrive at the absurd 
conclusion that ‘The Perfect’ is Annihilation. Therefore it 
is not well for sensible persons to endeavour to ‘attain perfec- 
tion,’ or to say to themselves that they will ‘be content with 
nothing short of the highest.’ It is wiser to make the best of 
existence, and to let non-existence, if any, look out for itself. 


IN FEVERLAND. 
Glimpses of Feverland. 


London : 


By ARTHUR P. CROUCH, B.A. 
Sampson Low. 

Mr. Crouch’s book is a rather better example than is common 
of that peculiarly English production which is a mixture of per- 
sonal diary and zmpressions de voyage. He is no novice in this 
kind of thing, as his former volume, On a Surf-bound Coast, 
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proves. As in that book, so in this, he makes much of the 
incidents of cable-laying in the African seas, but he makes more 
of what he saw and heard of African tribes and their manners 
and customs. On the latter head he has little that is very new 
to say, but what he has is said with clearness, point, humour, 
and conviction. 

His voyage began at Accra, on the Gold Coast of Guinea, 
and continued round through the Bights of Benin and 
Biafra to St. Paul de Loanda. He touched at Lagos and 
Bonny, sailed up the Old Calabar and the Cameroons, and 
visited the St. Thomé and Principe Islands. He gives 
some interesting pictures of English life at the factories on the 
rotting, malarial, fever-smitten shores of the delta of the Niger, 
with its two-and-twenty mouths ; he describes with much pic- 
turesqueness the passage up the Old Calabar River, and, with 
some humour, his attempt tointerview King Duke Ephraim Ix. 
(who is reputed to be, for the most part, drunk with ‘square- 
face’ gin) ; but he is best of all when writing of the Duallas, an 
athletic, jovial, engaging people on the Cameroons. The 
Duallas are not native to the coast ; they claim to have come 
from far in the interior some generations ago, and to have con- 
quered the Bassas, who fled into the bush. It is certain they 
are finer, lighter-skinned, and more intelligent than any 
other of the coast septs. Their standard of physical health and 
beauty is maintained by a very simple application of the law of 
the Survival of the Fittest. Their children, when they have 
attained the age of four or five days, are daily immersed in the 
river till they are old enough and strong enough to bathe them- 
selves, or till they have succumbed to this Spartan treatment. 
They show their intelligence in their unusually complete 
system of cleanliness, order, and government ; in their faculty 
for trade, and, most curiously, in their method of com- 
munication with near or distant friends or correspondents 
by means of an oddly contrived drum. Of this particular 
kind of telephony, or telegraphy by sound, Mr. Crouch (him- 
self a skilful telegraphist) writes with astonishment and 
enthusiasm. He declares that the fact that they ‘are able to 
signal to each other on their drums, so as to be understood as 
well as if they were talking, shows an amount of constructive 
ingenuity, which, until the recently-invented Morse code, has 
no parallel in European civilisation.’ There is scarcely an 
African traveller who has not had something to say on this 
method of drum-signalling, but not one (not even Major Ellis, 
who has made a special study of the natives of the coast) has 
discovered or suggested any probable or sufficient explana- 
tion of the principle on which the Dualla code of sounds 
is founded. Mr. Crouch modestly offers a theory which 
may, on full examination, be found to look in probably the 
right direction. 

His descriptions of the ruin and desolation of the Portu- 
guese settlements and possessions are impressive. Like other 
travellers, he blames the Portuguese themselves, but still more 
does he blame the complete and sudden abolition of slavery 
and forced labour twenty years ago. Writing, for instance, of 
Principe or Prince’s Island, once famous as the home of the 
enlightened and magnificent Madame Ferreira, who had rela- 
tions with the Vatican, and with the Courts of England and 
France, he says: ‘It did not take many years to reduce the slaves 
from honest, cheerful servants, neat in dress and full of respect 
for their masters and themselves, into the condition of degraded, 
slovenly freedom in which we see them to-day, while the estates 
on which their interests were so well consulted have long been 
brought to ruin.’ It seems to our sentimental end of the 
nineteenth century a hideous anachronism to commend slavery 
as an institution ; but it is certain that some of the fairest and 
most productive parts of the earth are lapsing into wilderness 
from its abolition, and that, if Africa is ever to be cultivated and 
civilised, it must be by forced labour. In no part of the Black 
Continent (except in the extreme south) can white men work ; 
and the natives who can will not, unless they are compelled : it 
is altogether foreign to their temper, and contrary to immemorial 
custom. How the problem will work itself out it is idle to 
guess ; but it will not be surprising if those who have to do with 
Africa and the Negro race come with something like unanimity 
to the opinion of Philosopher Franklin, that ‘the Negro is 
best when held in labour,’ and the conclusion of Sir Richard 
Burton, that the natives, ‘when not compelled to work, become 

degraded, debauched, and depraved.’ 
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NEW FICTION. 


Leon Roch: a Romance. By B. PEREZ GALDOS. From the 
Spanish, by CLARA BELL. New York: Gottsberger; 
London : Triibner. 


The Phantom Fortune. By H. S. MERRIMAN. London: 
sentley and Son. 

Clement Ker. By GEORGE FLEMING. Bristol: J. W. 
Arrowsmith. 

The Land of my Fathers. By T. MARGHANT WILLIAMS. 
London : Longmans, Green and Co. 


Of all the men of letters who since the early part of this 
century have begun to build up the modern literature of Spain, 
none has so well succeeded in getting the ear of the public of 
the Peninsula as Perez Galdés. Escrich, who has been called 
the Spanish Dumas, has invented more thrilling plots, and has 
accordingly written more exciting tales, than any that have 
come from the pen of Galddés; but the younger novelist, by 
writing mainly about those problems, political and social, which 
are still awaiting their solution in the rejuvenated land of the 
Inquisition, has put himself into close contact with his fellow- 
citizens, and has been rewarded with the greater popularity. 
The first has been compared to Dumas; the friends of 
Galdés challenge for him competition with George Sand. 
Though Galdés must be regarded mainly as a novelist, he 
has also essayed a more serious branch of literature, and has 
published a series of sketches or lectures on Spanish history, 
which he has called Efisodios Nacionales. But in these, as in 
his novels, his besetting sin shows itself. He is a partisan, and 
of the worst sort ; for the odium theologicum taints nearly all 
his works. The dominant theme of his novels is the struggle 
between Catholicism and liberal thought. We have said 
Galdés is popular ; it is needless to add that he is never found 
on the side of the priests. Leon Roch is a good example of his 
whole method, though, possibly, it is inferior in pathos to his 
Marienela, and in power to his G/oria. The hero is a modern 
Spanish man of science, a freethinker, or, as his pious wife’s 
friends chose to term him, an atheist. The heroine is not his 
wife, and the end is tragic. The theme is the tyrannical influ- 
ence of the confessor, by which a home is made a desolation, 
and several (at least three) lives are wrecked. Galdds 
paints the society of Spain with no courtly brush, and if 
his pictures, life-like and unpleasant as they are, are true, 
then Spain still wanted a good deal of regeneration when Leox 
Roch was written. There is a great deal of youthfulness in the 
book— extravagance of diction and exaggeration of sentiment. 
The scheme is oratorical rather than romantic, but that isa 
fault inseparable from all so-called novels written by a partisan, 
and not by anartist. Galdds is both, and an epigrammatist to 
boot. Here is an instance of this last quality :—‘ There is no 
country in the civilised world more nearly bereft of a real 
aristocracy than Spain ; trade, on the one hand, which marks 
every one plebeian, and the Government, on the other, which 
makes every one noble, are gradually doing away with it.’ 
That passages like this should lose somewhat of their crispness 
in the process of translation, is inevitable ; on the whole, how- 
ever, Clara Bell has turned out a very creditable piece of 
workmanship. 

In the 17th chapter of the first book of Phantom Fortune, Mr. 
Merriman, speaking at large after the manner of his kind, doth 
thus deliver himself :—‘ There is a sad want of economy in 
every-day life. . . . It is like a large book with a small plot and 
no incident’ ; and the fact is that what there is of a story in 
these two volumes could and would have been better told in 
one. That it is not set forth in three is well; and, this said, 
it remains to be kind to Mr. Merriman. Some of his charac- 
ters—notably Sam Crozier and Tom Valliant—are very 
cleverly drawn : the latter, in especial, being excellent. Still, 
in a novel, plot and character should bear a relative pro- 
portion to each other, and Mr. Merriman’s drama is not worthy 
of Mr. Merriman’s fersone. It is very slight, and only the 
second volume reads like good fiction. Everybody’s drift is 
hard to discover ; but it is fair to add that when action becomes 
of moment it is described with ability and spirit. Moreover, 
although—to use the author’s own words—there is a good 
deal of padding, it is the kind of padding that can be assimi- 
lated with pleasure. There are reflections that are suggestive, 
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and observations that are both comprehensive and acute, 
It is true that Mr. Merriman has chosen a tap-room for his 
opening scene, and a barmaid for his second heroine. Butit is 
also true that in describing the physical appearance of people 
and the effect of their surroundings he stands alone, and that his 
descriptions of quite trivial persons are vivid and complete 
enough to make us want to see more of them. 

Clement Ker gives one the idea that it might easily have 
been better ; it is clever, but somewhat careless and unsatisfac- 
tory. There is too, something, disconcerting, uncomfortable, 
and uncertain in its whole atmosphere ; but this is perhaps 
part of the cleverness. Three veins of mystery are opened 
up, and left unworked, without much consideration for the 
reader’s curiosity. We want to know more about the hero’s 
mesmeric influences, his opium trances, and, last but not 
least, about the ghost which appears to be closely, if occultly, 
connected with him; but it is all disappointingly obscure. 
Naturally one does not expect that a ghost should explain 
itself categorically (no magic could stand that); but one does 
expect an author not to leave his spooks too intangible and 
flimsy for human nature’s daily food. A structure, an appear- 
ance, a habit of mind (if not of body) of some sort or other, 
there must be; or the ‘ Being’ must be based entirely upon 
results. The mystery in Clement Ker fulfils none of these 
conditions. We could also wish that the young man who tells 
the story had better fulfilled his promise of giving us more of 
the fatal Baronet, and less of himself and his rather thin and 
subjective vein of fancy. The Baronet is a person of really un- 
cannyand mysterious possibilities, of which we should have liked 
to be made free. We are not vouchsafed this satisfaction ; and 
it is rather disgusting to feel that in place of a good ‘ dreadful’ 
we have but a vague and wandering story. 

It is always desirable that the novel with a purpose—a most 
objectionable form of literature—should be provided with a 
preface in which the said purpose is briefly but clearly set forth. 
Otherwise it may not be apparent to the reader that a story, 
to all appearance completely worthless, does yet possess the 
solitary merit of being instructive. Or if a dim suspicion 
does exist that instruction is being surreptitiously imparted, 
what is but padding may be mistaken for instruction, and the 
instruction for padding. Mr. Williams has wisely availed him- 
self of this simple prophylactic, and thereby saves his book, 
which is written partly to expose the payment-by-results 
system of education, partly to let in a little light on the present 
social, political, and religious condition of Wales, from being 
regarded (and condemned) as a common temperance tract. 
But even with the knowledge thus obtained of the author’s 
objects, it is not possible to congratulate him as heartily as one 
might wish on the success of his well-meant attempt. A good 
deal may be picked up in his pages concerning the present 
state of things in Wales, but dialogue is always a dangerous 
method of conveying instruction or reproof. Even in the 
hands of a master you feel that it is but a stage duel after 
all ; and, as Mr. Williams is not a master, the conversations 
of such speaking-dolls as the excellent creatures of his imagi- 
nation tend to excite irritation rather than interest. Here 
and there, however, a bit of pleasant description or plain 
straightforward statement of fact comes as a welcome relief in 
the wilderness of dreary and instructive talk. Still more true is 
all this of the author’s attack on the system of payment by results 
of which the undoubted evils—greater in Scotland than else- 
where—are bound to attract much more serious attention than 
they have yet received. It is a virtue to keep things in their 
proper place, and the case against that system cannot be 
advantageously stated in a novel of this sort; and if Mr. 
Williams really wants to do solid good, he will be well advised 
to betake himself to facts and figures. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MYSTICISM. 


The Philosophy of Mysticism. By CARt DU PREL, D.Ph. 
Translated from the German by C. C. Massey. In two 
volumes. London: George Redway. 

To an English reader the word ‘mysticism’ has a sort of unde- 
fined flavour, combining theological speculation with the beauty 
of sentiment, and the chaste warmth of the nun’s affection for 
saint or Virgin Mother: Dr. Du Prel’s idea of mysticism is a 
very different thing. The problem which he suggests to himself 
in the present work is ‘the question whether our Ego is wholly 
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embraced in self-consciousness.’ He believes that the affirma- 
tive answer to this question is a mere presumption, not only 
logically unjustified, but also erroneous. The Ego exceeds the 
self-consciousness. Instead of succession of the Here and 
the Beyond, we have the simultaneity of the two Persons of 
our Subject. To prove this he deals not with historical objec- 
tive forms of mysticism, but investigates the subjective founda- 
tion of all mysticism. In the study of the function of Vision, 
and the physiology of the eye, we may look out and test our 
powers by telescopes and microscopes, lenses and media of all 
sorts, or we may have a friend to look in at our eyes and tell us 
what he sees: these methods may answer to the historical and 
objective studies of the Ego. But there is another mode— little 
used, and, perhaps, not very practical—of studying vision, in 
which, by shutting the eyes in the dark and putting on gentle 
pressure here and there, more or less strange colours and 
flickering forms of spectra can be elicited. We call these forms 
and colours phosphenes, and the method the study of Entoptics, 
So, in our author’s method, he holds ‘ that only in the suppres- 
sion of the activity of the senses can the inner working of our 
mystical intelligible Subject occur, as the stars are first visible 
with the going down of the sun. We are, therefore, directed 
to the sleep-state, especially to that deepening of it which we 
designate somnambulism.’ This sleep-state, which is a third of 
our life, demands a like study, though it may be a more arduous 
one, as does our waking life. 

Starting, then, with the principle, the To be and To be known 
(‘esse percipi’) are the same thing—that matter and force are 
mere names for certain forms of consciousness—our author is 
content to leave the study of objective phenomena for the study 
of the higher forms of consciousness. He takes up first the 
‘Scientific Importance of Dreams’: what he calls the positive 
side of the sleep-life. He starts with a theory that if the 
deepening of sleep implies successive insensibility of the 
nerves of sense and the outer convolutions of the brain, the 
inner-waking or dream-consciousness, which presupposes some 
organ, may find that organ in the nerve system of ganglia with 
the solar plexus for centre, which is so little understood as 
yet in our physiology. He then endeavours to show that 
there may be, and indeed are, in Nature new forces of which 
we become aware in sleep, but which escape the conscious- 
ness of sense. Here he refers to Weinholt’s experiments in 
natural sleep. The dreams of light sleep are generally unim- 
portant, and yet these are the ones we generally remember. 
The orderly activity of the dream-organ increases with the 
deepening of the sleep; so that somnambulism—which our 
author uses, oddly enough, as practically the same as what he 
calls magnetic sleep—as it is incomparably more intense than 
ordinary sleep, is also incomparably more refreshing. In the 
chapter on the metaphysical application of dreams, he quotes 
Schopenhauer on the dream-organ, and Fechner’s ingenious 
speculation as to what he calls the threshold below which, 
when we are awake the stage of dream remains, while in 
sleep the stage for waking life sinks below the threshold, and 
the stage of dream is relatively raised. 

Reubenbach has an idea that odic intensity predominates in 
the large brain during waking, and in the small brain during 
sleep. All these ideas are different ways of describing that we 
have two consciousnesses, which rise and sink like the weights 
of a scale, both of which require to be studied, 

The next chapter takes up ‘Dream as a Dramatist,’ and 
touches upon the extraordinary alteration in the dreamer’s idea 
of time, especially in dream under opium or hashish and in the 
unconsciousness of drowning. In a few minutes the most of a 
life-time passes before the eyes of the drowning man. The 
opium-eater passes through tortures or felicities which seem to 
him years long ina single night. Our author in this chapter, 
not content with proving that each of us is two, ingeniously 
gets in at least a probable third, with multitudinous possibili- 
ties of more in the background. Having once got this length, 
the next point is, what is the practical possibility that results? 
Can we reach the stage of deep sleep which is fruitful in result ? 
This leads to a really interesting discussion of the methods by 
which one man can, by means of something (which, for want of 
a better name, is called animal magnetism), put another into a 
deep sleep, and of the power some men possess of putting them- 
selves into a state hardly to be distinguished from somatic death. 
In this state the other personality which is behind, or around, 
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or in the opposite scale to, the Ego of which we are conscious, 
has his turn, and may be utilised in various ways. 

As most men are sometimes ill, and all want to be well, and 
as the first step to a scientific cure is to know what is wrong, 
the most natural and the earliest use we make of this a/fer ego 
js to question him as to the ailments of his own tenement or 
his neighbour’s. The chapter which discusses ‘ Diagnosis in 
the Somnambulic Sleep’ is fitly opened by a quotation from 
Wieland, to prepare us for the Incomprehensible : ‘ Perhaps 
it is exactly the greatest man of science who least ventures to 
declare anything impossible which does not obviously belong to 
the class of four-angled triangles.’ So after this we go merrily 
on to face the diagnoses made by somnambules of their own 
cases; their remarkable anatomical facts and physiological 
theories ; their diagnoses and prognoses in the cases of others, 
regarding which their only apparent information is gained 
through the thoughts of a third party, or through the air. From 
such diagnoses to treatment is but a step. We have a most 
interesting chapter on the various modes of treatment, which 
vary from herbs plucked during the somnambulic state, and pre- 
scriptions picked out of an otherwise unknown materia medica, 
to rotatory movements and taps on the pit of the stomach. 

The exceedingly difficult and interesting questions relating 
to memory are discussed with great ability on the line of this 
double consciousness. The apparent permanence of all im- 
pressions—as shown by the reproduction of the most distant, 
complicated, and improbable in sleep or trance—the extraordi- 
nary gaps in the life of a somnambule, caused by the double 
state, are described most carefully. In this condition the patient, 
when in the artificial sleep, lives one life, which during working 
hours is suddenly stopped, and yet begins again with no apparent 
interval when again put to sleep. Our author puts it briefly, if 
not very simply: ‘In forgetting there is nothing whatever 
changed in the idea, and this has not, in some inconceivable 
way, become unconscious, or even obliterated, but something 
is indeed changed in the Subject of the man. This Subject has 
a double consciousness, so that it falls asunder into two per- 
sons, and in forgetting, as in remembering, what takes place 
is simply a transfer of possession of an idea between these two 
persons.’ Or if (one is inclined to add) ‘at all we are, O gasp- 
ing One!’ and one wishes that Dickens were here to do the 
rest of it. 

The last part of the work on the ‘ Monistic Doctrine of the 
Soul,’ its place in the universe and its end, is less clear in its 
reasoning and most unsatisfactory in its result—which is that 
the only aim of existence is the ‘exaltation of individuality.’ 
With which comforting text, not much better than the blessed 
word ‘ Mesopotamia,’ we conclude this notice of a very curious, 
learned, simple, confused, yet interesting book. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Yankee Girls in Zululand. By Louise Vescelius-Sheldon. 
Illustrated by G. E. Graves, after sketches from life by E. 
T. Austen. (London: Triibner and Co.) There must have 
been something even more interesting than sketches of 
South African scenery, life, and character contained in the 
journal of Three Yankee Girls in Zululand, or its owner would 
not have run the risk of losing her steamer to rescue its 
pages from the prying eyes of her landlady. Bright, clever, 
and amusing pictures of the ways of black folks and white 
at Cape-Town and at the Diamond Fields, in the Transvaal, 
the Free State, and Natal—Zululand our Yankee Girls never 
reached at all—are very well; but how much better read- 
ing would have been the true record of flirtations on ship- 
board, and in diggers’ Paradises, almost destitute of Eves? 
The Boer, Basuto, and other troubles were going on all round 
them ; and this lends point to the remark that South Africa is 
‘not precisely the country to which one feels the Millennium will 
soon come.’ The language spoken by the Boers has its merits, 
but they are not at first appreciated. ‘When spoken by a fluent 
Dutchman it sounds more like the tearing of strong linen than 
anything else, but ‘it certainly is a fine language with which to 
urge on the drooping spirits of a tired team of oxen.’ Here, also, 
are notes that have a practical value for those who desire to follow 
the skirts of the Yankee Girls. ‘The easiest way to ride with 
comfort in a South African coach is to imagine oneself India- 
rubber ; don’t sit too firmly on the seat, but sway about with 
the motion of the coach until you can’t imagine yourself India- 
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rubber any more ;’ and ‘you may easily choke an ostrich by 
throwing your arms around his neck.’ The volume is cleverly 
illustrated. 

Making a Start in Canada: Letters from Two Young 
Emigrants. With an Introduction by Professor Alfred 
Church. (London: Seeley and Co.) Anxious parents have 
discussed in the newspapers, and are still no doubt dis- 
cussing in their minds, the problem, ‘What shall we do 
with Our Boys?’ Professor Church, of University College, 
has preferred an experiment which, after all, is worth files of 
advice ; and, having provided his two sons, aged eighteen 
and sixteen respectively, with a good training and £500 be- 
tween them for outfit, expenses, and maintenance for a year, 
has sent them out into the North-West. Their experiences, 
told in letters written home and edited by their father, under 
the title, Making a Start in Canada, prove that they are stirring 
lads. They made not one but several starts, and came in for 
plenty of hard work and adventures, and also for a good deal 
of fun and sport. Their example may be followed by those 
who, like them, are able and willing to accept hard knocks 
with good humour, and wait for fortune with patience. 

Practical Education (London: Whitaker and Co.), by Charles 
G. Leland is a revolutionary book. Its author has had a very 
varied career. He has been a wanderer in many lands, from 
California to Cairo, and has mingled with strange peoples, from 
Red Indians to Gypsies. And there has been a purpose in his 
wanderings, and a golden link of sympathy in his encounters 
with men. He seems to have something of the stuff in him— 
the faith and fire—which can remove mountains. And, truly, 
it seems a very Himalaya that he has undertaken to remove : 
he is setting his shoulder against the settled practice and pre- 
judice of a thousand years. __ Briefly put, Mr. Leland’s method 
is an extension and development of Froebel’s Kindergarten 
system throughout the whole period of school life. The 
method is not a mere theory either : he tells us that he put it 
in practice for years on a large scale in Philadelphia. As 
regards his results there he states (p. 3) that all the mnor arts, 
such as modelling in clay, carving in wood, sheet-leather work, 
simple cabinet-making, stencilling, mosaic, inlaying, and 7e- 
poussée or sheet-metal work, are only applied design worked 
out with other implements than pencils, and that the degree of 
skill in outline decorative design requisite for this may be 
acquired by all children from nine or ten years of age, or even 
younger.’ Again, ‘There is no industry which is without its rudi- 
mentary design.’ This ‘design’ he defines lower down as ‘ the 
attraction of the attention of a pupil to a calling as a study and 
as awhole.’ But in his own practice he has confined himself 
chiefly to ‘ design’ in the ordinary artistic sense. And the 
methods by which he teaches it even to young children are as 
original as they are interesting. We need not attempt to 
particularise them here. It is enough to say that at last 
they are in a condition, ‘not so much to at once make a 
living on leaving school, as to be a Jreferred junior workman, 
or qualified beginner or learner in a factory, or in any business.’ 
In the present and growing dissatisfaction with the educative 
and permanent results of our present costly system of ‘ book’ 
instruction and written examinations, in our elementary and 
other schools, and more particularly when costly schemes of 
technical education are not merely in the air, but actually 
being realised, there is undoubtedly an immense amount of 
suggestive material in this book. There are important sections 
also on such neglected subjects as the cultivation of the faculty 
of memory, of quick visual perception and the retention of 
visual impressions, which we can only refer to in passing. 
Might it not be worth while for the School Boards of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow to drop the Code in one or two of their schools 
abandon all notion of grants, and give some men willing to 
attempt it a free hand to see what can be made of it all? 
Might not something of the kind be tried in Heriot’s Hospital 
School ? 

A New Geography on the Comparative Method, by Professor 
Meiklejohn (London : Simpkin), should do a great deal for the 
advancement of new methods of study. Asa work of reference 
we know of no volume of the size that can at all compare with it. 
Full of facts—interesting, useful facts, such as the geographical 
reader cantinually requires but too often does not succeed in 
finding without loss of time and temper in an extended 
search—well arranged, and considerably, although not unduly, 
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condensed, the information is, as a rule, trustworthy and 
up to date. On the other hand, we have grave doubts 
as to its utility as a text-book for schools. Few teachers, 
we fear, could withstand the temptation of insisting on the 
lessons being got ‘off by heart.’ For such a purpose the 
book was clearly never intended, but old methods die hard, 
and so we should not care to see the work employed as a 
school-book, except under competent supervision. The maps, 
although not triumphs of cartographical skill, are fairly well 
produced; the method of showing the mountain systems 
is excellently adapted for giving young people a true idea 
of what the great elevations of the world really are, fully 
better than if they had been shown by means of contour-lines, 
and infinitely superior to the centipede arrangements which so 
disfigure most maps, and lead the learner astray as to the rela- 
tions between highlands and lowlands. The printing is excel- 
lent ; the arrangement of the different types shows at a glance 
the importance of the matter under review, and, although much 
of the print is small, it is all clear and easily read, It is a pity, 
however, that the author did not make himself acquainted with 
several little things which are incorrectly described, and which, 
for all their value, might have been left out without any loss to 
the contents of the book. These, as a rule, refer to out-of- 
the-way districts, probably never visited by the author, who 
has relied on second-hand statements for his supposed facts. 
For instance, Professor Meiklejohn applies the Norse oe ina 
place-name where it is entirely unsuitable and without mean- 
ing. Let him try aa in the next edition, which we hope may 
soon be called for. 

Seventeen little stories, published first in 1828, make up a 
book which in every respect is as unlike Galt’s Amna/s, of which 
it seems to be an imitation, as a ‘bonnie U.P. kirk’ is unlike 
St. Sophia’s. Mr. Jacob Ruddiman’s Zales of a Scottish 
Parish (London: Hamilton, Adams and Co.; Glasgow: 
Thomas D. Morison) have—as the present editor informs 
us in a marvellously ungrammatical preface—been out of 
print for many years, and the author haszbecome almost 
wholly forgotten. That a gentleman of Mr. Ruddiman’s 
literary taste deserved any other fate is doubtful. Here is 
an example which is not without interest :—‘ The grave- 
digger in the tragedy of Hamlet, and his brother in Blair’s 
Grave—a poem which approaches nearer to the manner and 
language of Shakespeare than any other in the wide range of 
our literature—are represented by these great writers,’ etc., etc. 
The editor, if he must republish these 7a/es—a necessity which 
is nowise apparent—should at least have suppressed this pas- 
sage ; and it is not the only one that might have been treated 
in the same way. 

Die Jahreszeiten consists of four chromo-lithographs, after 
water-colour drawings by Professor Waldemar Friedrich, 
beautifully finished by Messrs. Willner and Pick (Teplitz, 
Bohemia). The seasons are symbolised in each case by 
a pair of cupids; and the design is effective, while the 
colouring is good enough. It would, indeed, be difficult to 
secure by any mechanical process a more adequate representa- 
tion of flowers than is presented in this portfolio. South Africa 
and How to Reach it by the Castle Line (London: Waterlow 
and Sons, Ld.) is a small, though useful, handbook to ‘ the land 
of gold and diamonds,’ prepared by E. P. Mather, who is recog- 
nised as an authority on the subject, for the enterprising com- 
pany indicated in the title. We have also received a new 
edition, being the third, of Gesta Christi: or a History of Humane 
Progress under Christianity (London : Hodder and Stoughton), 
by C. Loring Brace ; a re-issue of Rokeby (London : Macmillan 
and Co.), in the series of ‘ English Classics for Indian Students,’ 
with an admirable introduction by Professor Michael Mac- 
millan ; and a revised and enlarged edition of Practical Plane 
and Solid Geometry, Scales and Pattern Drawing (London : 
Simpkins, Marshall and Co.), by J. S. Rawle, which has secured 
the approval of the Science and Art Department, London, and 
the Board of Intermediate Education, Ireland. 


ART MAGAZINES. 

The Portfolio (London: Seeley and Co _ , which is the best 
of the art magazines this month, has three good illustrations 
hors texte. Mulready’s Study of a Child is quite cleverly 
etched by G. W. Rhead. Herbert Railton has a neat and 
pretty etching of The Confessor’s Chapel of Westminster 
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Abbey, remarkable for the manner in which it combines pic- 
torial effect and architectural detail. It is illustrative of the 
latest instalment of an exhaustive account of the Minster by W. 
J. Loftie, and it is supplemented by smaller drawings equally 
characteristic. The third plate is a capital representation of a 
low-relief plaque, in which Hamo Thorneycroft has attempted to 
give a transcript from his Artem7s without much success. It 
is to be regretted that the sculptor’s experiment has not proved 
satisfactory, since it was an effort to put art products of this 
class within the reach of persons of limited means. The articles 
are all interesting, one of the most noteworthy dealing with 
*Photography’s Latest Service to Art,’ which is the production 
in fac-simile of drawings inmonochrome, with the colours repre- 
sented in tones true to their chromatic value. 

L’Art (Paris: Librairie de ’Art) has in Le Bénédicité a less 
attractive frontispiece than usual; for, though Courboin is a 
good enough etcher, Chardin is an artist to be done supremely 
well, or not done at all. The little girl and her sister look like 
dolls, the mother lacks vitality, while the lighting is somewhat 
puzzling, at least in black and white. A good deal of vigour, 
however, is imparted to Lhermitte’s Une Famille recently 
exhibited in the Société d’Aquarellistes frangais. The chief 
article is ‘ Cotelle, Bedan, Bonnet, Miniaturistes du XviI* Siécle, 
by Jules Guiffrey, who is, as always, scholarly and exact. It is 
enriched with a series of fac-simile engravings after Cotelle. 

In Zhe Art Fournal (London : Virtue and Co., Ld.) the plate 
is an etching from nature by Fred. Slocombe, representing ‘A 
Spring Day.’ The figures are not nearly as happily touched as 
the landscape ; indeed, Mr. Slocombe’s apology for a dog is a 
blot on the page. Claude Phillips, writing of Fritz von Uhde, 
supplies a key to his peculiar interpretation of sacred themes, 
which is further illustrated in the text. Captain Bingham has 
a profusely-illustrated description of ‘The Bastille,’ of which a 
model has been constructed for the Paris Exhibition. 

The Magazine of Art (London: Cassell and Co., Limited 
gives as its chief picture a feeble engraving by Auguste Morse 
after Greuze’s Dead Sird, from which the sentiment of the 
original appears to have evaporated. Far better is the less pre- 
tentious rendering by C. Carter of Frank Bramley’s ‘A Hopeless 
Dawn.’ In amonograph by M. G. van Rensselaer on ‘ Wash- 
ington Allston,’ there is much that will be new to most. Per- 
haps the most interesting article is one on ‘ The Isle of Arran, 
written by L. Higgin and illustrated by J. MacWhirter. Other 
articles are ‘ Japanese Netsukés,’ by H. S. Trower ; ‘ Illustrated 
Journalism in England,’ by C. N. Williamson ; and ‘Graco- 
Roman Portraiture in Egypt,’ by J. Forbes Robertson. 

The Scottish Art Review (Edinburgh: Menzies and Co. 
Glasgow: Kerr and Richardson) makes a feature of the 
National Exhibitions at present open to the public. Of pictures 
in the Royal Scottish Academy there are eight sketches ; and 
Professor Geddes furnishes an article on the Glasgow Institute ; 
while a calotype is given of Arthur Melville’s Suake Charmers, 
hung in the latter. Graham R. Tomson discourses on the 
Grosvenor Gallery, and displays some interest in the Constable 
relics, but protests against the exhibition of the remains of the 
field-mouse upon which the great painter’ ‘sat unawares.’ On 
‘Etching and Etchers’ there is a second paper by Frank Short, 
and it is illustrated by a number of Whistlerisms which are 
neither decorative nor helpful. ‘Bohemianism in Anticoli- 
Corrado,’ by Percy Sturdee, and ‘Artist and Author,’ by Esme 
Stuart, are both readable articles, and the former is pleasantly 
illustrated. But far and away the best thing in the number is 
J. M. Robertson’s ‘The Psychology of Acting.’ 

Art and Literature (Glasgow : Maclure, Macdonald and Co.) 
exhibits a marked improvement, the second number being much 
better than the first. Of the Poet Laureate there is a good 
enough portrait, and of his life and works an excellent sketch. 
Pretty mezzographs are furnished of S¢. Andrews, after Sam 
Bough ; Zhe Happy Family, after Josef Israels; and an 
Italian church, in the Renaissance style ; and these are all 
accompanied by readable notices. Professor Minto contributes 
an interesting article on ‘ Burns in his Historical Relations,’ in 
which it is contended—with perfect justice—-that his poetry was 
not a mere freak of nature, but an organic part of the body 
of our literature. The chess page, which is a special feature of 
the new magazine, is admirably managed. 

The Revue Universelle Ilustrée (Paris ; Libraire de l’Art), 
although not altogether an art magazine, deserves a place In 
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this category, from the number and nature of its illustrations. 
‘La Mort du Chef de Hune,’ an attractive sketch by Albert 


Chans, has a number of powerful studies of heads. 


Philibert 


Audebrand’s interesting ‘Souvenirs de la Vie littéraire’ is en- 


riched with several Gavarnis. 


‘Le Carnival de Rome’ is the 


subject of an article by Mereu, whose descriptions are eked out 
On ‘Importance de l’Art du Point 
de Vue de la Civilisation,’ Eugéne Véron has an able paper. 
The only other feature worthy of notice is a translation (by 


with many illustrations. 


E. Halpérine-Kaminsky) of a Tolstoi nouvelle. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


FIcTION. 


A Very Mad World. By Frank Hudson. Ward and Downey. 


2 vols. 
For a King. 


More Sail than Ballast. 


By T. S. Sharewood. Burns and Oates. 


By C. Montresor. 


Allen and Co. 


Mr. Strangers Sealed Packet. By Hugh MacColl. Chatto and 


Windus. 


5s. 


That Girlin Black. By Mrs. Molesworth. Chatto and Win- 
dus. Is. 6d. 


The Despot of Broomsedge Cove. 


son Low, Marston and Co. 


The Vasty Deep: A Strange Story of To-day. 
Cumberland. Sampson Low, Marston and Co. 


Days and Nights. 


6s. 


Told in a City Garden. 
Venetia Victrix. 


Co. 3s. 6d. 


A Girl’s Ride in Iceland. By Mrs. Tweedie. 


and Co. 
Travel- Tide. 


Marston and Co. 


The History of Morham. 


clair. 


The Swiss Confederation. 
C. D, Cunningham. 


3s. 6d. 


By W. St. Clair Baddeley. 
7s. 6d. 


VERSE. 


By Arthur Symons. 


By Eastwood Kidston. 
By Caroline Fitz-Gerald. Macmillan and 


TRAVEL. 


History. 
By David Louden. 


By C. E. Craddock. Samp- 


By Stuart 
21s. 


Macmillan and Co. 


Eliot Stock. 


Griffith, Farran 


Sampson Low, 


William Sin- 


By Sir Francis Ottiwell Adams and 


Macmillan and Co. 


BroGRAPuy. 


Francis Bacon. By Professor Nichol. ‘Philosophical Classics’ 


Series. 


Le Comte de Paris. 


by Constance Majendie. 


and Co. 


Social Christianity. 


ton. 


Blackwood and Sons. 
By the Marquis de Flers. 
Allen and Co. 


‘THEOLOGY. 
Protestant Episcopacy in Scotland. 


by H. P. Hughes. 


Translated 


By John Tod. Nisbet 


Hodder and Stough- 


The Church of Scotland in the 13th Century. By Wm. Lock- 
hart. Blackwood and Sons. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Vol. ui. W. and R. Chambers. 
Finland and the Public Law. By L. Machelin; translated by 


C. J. Cooke. 


Chapman and Hall. 


The Brotherhood of Letters. By Rogers Rees. Elliot Stock. 
the Development of Marriage and Kinship. By C. S. Wake. 


George Redway. 


The History of Wool and Wool-Combing. By James Burnley. 


Sampson Low, Marston and Co. 


War and Crime. By T. B. La Baker. 


Co. 


ForEIGN. 


Longmans, Green and 


Angelstichsische Homilien und Heiligenleben. Von B. Assmann. 


8vo. Kassel : Wigand. 
Bauornamente der rim. und goth. Zeit. 
I lfg. fol. 


<— Berlin : Wasmuth. 
Bismarck-Dynastie’ : Ein Seitenstiick su dem Artikel in der 


1om. 


Von C. Schaefer. 


Contemporary Review. 8vo. Berlin: Eckstein. 1m. 





Die Doctrin der Liebe bei den italien. Lyrikern d. 13 Fahrh. 
Von L. Goldschmidt. 8vo. Breslau: Koebner. Im. 50. 

Die Englischin a-Laute. Von A. Kollmann. 8vo. Leipzig: 
Fock. Im. 

Gefolgeschaft im Reiche der Merowinger. Von O. Dippe. 
8vo. Kiel: Lipsius. 1 m. 20. 

Geschichte der Quellen des rim. Rechtes im Mittelalter. Von 
M. Conrat. 1. Bd., 1. Abth. 8vo. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 
5 m. 60. 

Histoire du Rodgne de Louis-Philippe. Paris: E. Hamel. 
Vol. i. 8vo. Paris: Jouvet. 8 fr. 

Heimg funden. In 3 Akten. Von L. Anzengruber. Dresden : 
Pierson. I m. 50. 

Ipomedon, in 3 engl. Bearbeitungen. Von E. Kélbing. 8vo. 
Breslau: Koebner. 17 m. 

Jodler und Juchezer, Von J. Pommer.  12mo. 
Rebay. I m. 

Johannes Dietenberger. Von Hermann Wedewer. Freiburg 
im Breisgau: Herderische Verlagshandlung. 

Justice. Par H. Malot. 18mo. Paris: Charpentier. 3 fr. 


Wien : 


50 c. 
Lettres inédites de Talleyrand 4 Napoléon, 1800-9. 8vo. Paris: 
Plon. 7 fr. 50. 


Muhammedanische Studien. Von Ignaz Goldziher. Halle: 
Max Niemeyer. 

Richard Wagner's Briefe an Uhlig, Fischer und Heine. Leip- 

_ zig: Breitkopf und Hartel. 

Uber die Glossen zu Sallust. Von R. Mallweide. 4to. 
Strassburg: Tribner. I m. 20, 

Ubersicht der Staats und Rechtswiss. Literatur d. F. 1888. 
Von QO. Miihlbrecht. 8vo. Berlin: Puttkammer. 6m. 

Une Fille des pharaons. Par P. Sauniére. 18mo. Paris: 


Dentu. 3 fr. Soc. 








OUGLAS & FOULIS’ 


CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS (52 sages) 
FORWARDED POST FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 

This List contains upwards of 2,000 Works in GENERAL LITERATURE, 
RARE and CURIOUS BOOKS, SCOTTISH GENEALOGY and TOPO- 
GRAPHY, RUSKIN’S and ARBER’S PUBLICATIONS, and over 1,000 
RECENT NOVELS in good condition, and now 

Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 

»*, NEW LIBRARY LIST of the most recent Books in Circulation, also Card 

of Terms and other particulars, /ree dy Post. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





GTILLIE's CHEAP BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 
19 GEORGE STREET. 
STOCK SELLING OFF—RETIRING FROM OLD AGE. 
HANDSOME DISCOUNTS FROM HIS LARGE STOCK. 





ae NOEL PATON’S LATEST WORK, 
VADE SATANA. 


THIS IMPORTANT PICTURE IS NOW ON VIEW AT 
DOIG & M‘KECHNIE’S GALLERY, 90 GEORGE STREET. 


Admission 15. 





THE 
IMPLEX PATENT CONVERTIBLE RANGE, 


with all the Latest Improvements, in Operation here Daily. Inspection 
respectfully invited. If not convenient to call, Descriptive Catalogues with 
Prices will be sent on Application. 


DAVID FOULIS, SMITH AND FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 
61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





OHN LINDSAY, Gratin, Hay, AND STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LINSEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, CANARY, and HEMP SEED, Pota- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 


STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 





ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEorGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HaMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish, EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 
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FrreLD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest | 
Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ Pick1nG uP 


Licuts aT Sea.’ 


OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 


Definition, ros. 6d. to 66s. 


LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET. 


a. Tae ee & > @& FR, 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 








Waccons, Lorrigs, AND VANS FoR Hire. 





STAMPING INKS 


RUBBER STAMPS. eccesne ce 


SA 2) (1 ed 9 Se 


“ARABINE” MARKING INK INDELIBLE. 


SELF OXYDIZING 
DAVID FLEMING MAKER GLASGOW 








CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 

CURATIVE APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA- 
TORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, &c. 


R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND STREET 
EDINBURGH, Sole Manufacturer. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at 12 MAITLAND STREET. 
To ProvipE AccomMopDATION for increasing business, and for the ConVENIENCE 
of West Enp Resipents, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, 1: MAITLAND 
STREET, where every attention will be given to inquirers. Consultations and 
advice free as at Head Office. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. SMITH is in ssion of thousands of testimonials from all ranks and 
classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Office, 4 FREDERICK 
STREET, Epinsurcx). 


LUMBAGO, Etc. 


20 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, 20th Dec. 1888. 
Dear Sir,—I have used your Magnetic Appliances for several years, and found 
benefit, especially in regard to Lumbago, from which I have since been entirely 


. Apam Ro.ianp. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


SCIATICA. 
22 Walker St., Edinburgh, 22d Dec. 1888. 
Dear Sir,—My knowledge of the genuine curative properties of your Magnetic 
Appliances enables me to give you my cordial permission to use my name as a 


reference. M. WiGurT. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


For full information re: ing the application of Magnetism as a means of restor- 
ing and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials from all parts of the country, Price- 
list, &c., see Mr. Smith’s 48-page Illustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applica- 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 FREDERICK STREET, 
Ep1nsurGH, will be promptly attended to. 


CONSULTATIONS Personatty or sy Letter, FREE. The Appliances 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Orrice Hours—ro a.m. till 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, 10 till 4. 





R. CLARK'S DUPLEX GRATES. 


HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 


MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 
CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 


Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 


Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 


136 HIGH STREET (orposirE CocKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE, 
FRED FLETT, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 

_ 24 MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 
















The Scottish Art Review. 
A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF THE FINE 
ARTS, MUSIC, AND LITERATURE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Tue APRIL NUMBER contTAIns— 


SPRING. By Granam R. Tomson. ; 

SONG. By WitttaM Suarp. From the author's forthcoming Romance ‘Children 
of To-morrow.’ 

THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY EXHIBITION. By Professor Patrick 
Geppes. With Six lilustrations. 

THE TURNER DRAWINGS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE, 1888-89. By Mrs 
ALFRED Hunt. 

THE PAINTER-ETCHERS’ EXHIBITION. 

PARIS ART CAUSERIE. By Cecit Nicuotson. With Six Illustrations. 

OUR PLATES. 

COTMANS' DRAWINGS AT THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 

WILLIAM STOTT OF OLDHAM. By Miss Atice CorKRAN. With One 
Plate and Four Text Lilustrations. a 

ARTIST AND AUTHOR.—II. By Esmé Stuart. With Initial by A. D. 
MacCorMack. 

COROT EXHIBITION AT THE GOUPIL GALLERY. 

SCANDINAVIAN COMPOSERS. With Four Illustrations. 


' ‘THE CITY OF DREAMS.’ By Miss Constance C. W. NADEN. 


‘NOVEMBER BOUGHS.’ By Epwarp CARPENTER. 


NOTES. 
PLATES. 


‘THE NYMPH,’ by WitttaM Stott ofr OLDHAM. 
‘GOOD KING WENCESLAS,’ by ALEXANDER ROCHE. 


TEXT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Roya Scottisw Acapemy Exuisition Sketcues.—‘ At the Loupin’-on Stane 
(No. 834), by Henry W. Kerr; from sketch by the artist. ‘ Reapers 
Returning at Sundown’ (No. 424), by C. H. Mackie, from sketch by artist 
‘The Catechising’ (No. 187), by G. O. Reip, A.R.S.A., from sketch by 
Hector Chalmers. ‘An Eident Wabster’ (No. 578), by Avice Gray, from 
sketch by artist. Portrait-Sketch of Hamish MacCunn (No. 907), by JoHuN 
Pettiz. ‘The Bather,’ by J. Stevenson RuHIND. 

ScuULPTURE IN France.—Monument to Delacroix, by Jutes Datov, from a 
photograph. ‘La Cigale,’ by ANTonIN Car.is, from original sketch by the 
artist. ‘La Musique,’ by M. FacGuire, from original sketch by the artist. 
‘L’Amour et Bacchus,’ by WALTER RUNEBERG. Statue of Count Brahe, 
Governor-General of Finland (1637-1640), by WALTER RuNEBERG, from 

hotographs. St. John the Baptist, by Miss Wary CouTAant, from sketch 
o the artist. 

WituiaM Stott or OtpHAM.—‘The Moonrise,’ from a photograph. ‘Profile, 
from study. ‘ Diana,’ from study for picture, Diana and Endymion. ‘Face, 
from study. it c 

SCANDINAVIAN ComposERS.—Johann Peter Emil Hartmann; Niels W. Gade; 
Edvard Grieg; Johann Severin Svensden. (From photographs by Messrs. 
Hansen & Weller, Copenhagen, by permission.) 


GLASGOW: 243 ST. VINCENT STREET. 
Lonpon: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 














KITCHEN RANGES. 


CONVERTIBLE CLOSE AND OPEN FIRE RANGES. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. DRAWINGSON APPLICATION. PRICES FROM £3, 10s. TO £18, 10s 





COPPER OR BEST STEEL PLATE PRESSURE BOILERS. 


MADE TO ORDER. PRICES FROM £2, I0s. TO £8, IOs. 





Estimates Furnished on Application. Liberal Discount for Ready-Money. 


AMES GRAY & SON, MANUFACTURING IRONMONGERS, 
85 GEORGE STREET. EDINBURGH. 


[March 23, 1889 
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CHAMBERSS ENCYCLOPADIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TEN VOLUMES, IMPERIAL 8vo, ISSUED AT INTERVALS 
OF A FEW MONTHS. 


NOW READY. 
Price 10s. each, cloth; 15s. each, half-morocco. 


VOLUME 


I. Containing Three Thousand One Hundred Articles, 313 Wood-Engravings, and 12 Maps. 


VOLUME II. Containing Three Thousand Three Hundred Articles, 384 Wood-Engravings, and 5 Maps. 
VOLUME III, Containing Three Thousand Seven Hundred Articles, 336 Wood-Engravings, and 2 Maps. 
The Work is also being issued in Monthly Parts, price 1s. each. 





Will be ready about the end of March. 


ST. GILES, 


EDINBURGH 


CHURCH, COLLEGE, AND CATHEDRAL. 
By J. CAMERON LEES, D.D., LL.D., 


MINISTER OF ST. GILES; AUTHOR OF ‘ THE ABBEY OF PAISLEY FROM ITS FOUNDATION TO ITS DISSOLUTION.’ 
In One Volume, demy quarto, Roxburghe Binding, price to subscribers, 21s. 
Price after Publication, 25s. 
Will also be issued in a large-paper edition, limited to fifty copies, each copy signed and numbered, price £4, 45. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES RECEIVED BY THE BOOKSELLERS. 
The Publishers reserve the right of raising these prices. 


With three original Drawings by GEORGE REID, R.S.A., etched and printed by AMAND-DURAND, 
Paris; steel plate of the exterior of the Church in 1790; plans of the interior at various periods; an 
engraving from a Drawing by Sir W. FETTES-DOUGLAs, P.R.S.A.; and another by Sir NOEL PaTon, 
R.S.A., specially designed for this work ; and numerous other IIlustrations. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE LOTOS SERIES. 


THE TRAVELS AND SURPRISING ADVENTURES 
of BARON MUNCHAUSEN. With Original Illustrations by ALFRED 
CRowQuILL. Pott 8vo. bound in two styles—(1) cloth, gilt back and edges; 
(2) half-parchment, cloth sides, gilt top, uncut, each 3s. 6d. 

A limited number of large-paper Copies have been printed on Dutch hand- 
made paper, and will be numbered and sold for 12s. 6d. each, net. 
Only 101 Numbered Copies will be for Sale in England. 


THE MORAL IDEAL: A HISTORIC STUDY. By Jutia 
WeEpGwoop. Second Edition. Demy 8vo., cloth, gs. 
Spectator.—‘ Masterly essays . . . shot through and through with fine criticisms.’ 
Morning Post.—‘The work is worthy of study, being gracefully, sometimes 
eloquently, written, and containing much earnest thought.’ 
British Weekly.— Few recent books are So full of matter deserving consideration.’ 


UNCLE PIPER OF PIPER’S HILL: a Novel of Australian 


Life. By Tasma. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
Atheneum.—‘ A well-written story.’ ; 
Saturday Review.—‘ A good companion for a long evening.’ : 
European Mail.—‘ To those who have not yet read the story there is a treat in 
Store.’ 
Scots Observer.—‘ The book is most enjoyable.’ 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHERFORD, 
and MARK RUTHERFORD'S DELIVERANCE. Edited by his Friend, 
a Suarcott. Third and Cheaper Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

Spectator.—‘ So interesting that the reader will be unwilling to lay it down.’ 
British Weekly.—‘ Full of the most precious teaching from a man who has seen 
and comprehended life from its highest turret to its lowest keep.’ 

: Christian Leader.—‘ Unrivalled in the entire range of contemporary English 

iterature.’ 


THE BACON-SHAKSPERE QUESTION ANSWERED. 
By ~ Stores. Second Edition. Corrected and Enlarged. Demy 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. 

Scotsman.—‘ A valuable compendium of facts and arguments for Shakespeare.’ 

Western Daily Press.—‘ Has a permanent interest apart from the ridiculous 
claims of the Baconians.’ 

British Weekly.— A valuable contribution to the study of Shakspere.’ 

THE APOSTLES. By Ernest RENAN, Author of ‘ The Life of 
Jesus,’ etc. Translated from the Original French. Popular Edition. Crown 

_ 2¥0., cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper wrapper, 1s. 

. THE LIFE OF JESUS,’ S the Same Author, is published uniform in 

size and price. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


By Josepu Epxins, D.D. Demy 8vo., cloth, ss. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 














NEW CHEAP RE-ISSUE 
OF THE 


WORKS OF HUGH MILLER 


At 38. 6d. Each Volume. 


The demand on the part of the public for the highest class of literature in a cheap 
and readable form is now so urgent, that the time has arrived when the issue of a 
CHEAP EDITION OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE HUGH MILLER, 
whose Writings have long passed the period of criticism and become ‘Standard,’ 
must be recognised as a necessity. 

That demand the Publishers propose to supply in the shape of a Re-issue of the 
entire Works, at the uniform price of 3s. 6d. each volume. 

The fame of Hugh Miller is securely established throughout the world, and his 
Works, by universal consent, take rank among the highest in English Literature. 
To the higher and more cultivated classes of society he appeals by the purity and 
elegance of his style, by his remarkable powers of description, and his profound 
knowledge of the marvels of nature. To the humbler classes and the working man 
the story of his life—himself originally a working man in the strictest sense of the 
word, pushing his way upward to the distinguished position which he attained— 
must possess a peculiar charm, and to them his Writings cannot fail to prove of 
special value. 

Notwithstanding the large reduction in price, the several Volumes will be in every 
respect complete. The size will be Crown 8vo, and the binding in Cloth of a neat 
library style. 

Large as the sale which HUGH MILLER’S WORKS have already attained, 
the Publishers feel assured that, in announcing this New 3s. 6d. Issue, they are pro- 
viding for a large class of readers who have not yet made acquaintance with the 
Writings of this gifted man, and of, perhaps, a still larger class who, though partially 
acquainted with his Works, desire to possess a complete set in a form at once cheap 
and elegant. This New Edition, while elegant enough to command a place in the 
libraries of the rich, is cheap enough to be within the reach of the student and the 
working man. The first volume, 

‘MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS,’ 
will be ready in the beginning of April, and the remaining twelve will be published 
at short intervals thereafter ; the whole set to be completed within the current year. 
Prospectuses on Application. 


EpiInsurGH: W. P. NIMMO, HAY, anp MITCHELL, anp Att BooxsEL_ers. 











A NEW MAGAZINE FOR LAWYERS. 


THE JURIDICAL REVIEW, 


WITH LEGAL PORTRAITS AND NOTES OF DECIDED CASES. 

‘It may at once be said that if this new Review can maintain as its standard the 
quality of the matter in this first number, it will rank among the foremost legal 
periodicals of the world.'—Scotsman. 


THE RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC ACT. 
Just Published, Demy 8vo, 420 pages, Price 18s. 


RAILWAY RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 


A SUMMARY OF THE LAW RELATING TO A RAILWAY IN 
OPERATION. 
By JAMES FERGUSON, Apvocate. 

‘ The profession will find in this volume an instructive and safe guide to the many 
questions arising in the working of our vast railway system.’—Scottish Law Review. 

‘ Special attention is given to the provisions of the Railway and Canal Traffic Acts, 
a branch of the subject of novelty to many, and of new importance to all.’—/Journal 
of Jurisprudence. 


EDINBURGH: WILLIAM GREEN & SONS, 18 St. Gms St. 
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———— 


SEND A POST CARD FOR 





THE 


SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT 


Limited 
PRICE LIST 


AND 


Save 50 Per Cent. 





ALL TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS, TELEPHONES— 
“DEPOT, LEITH.” LEITH, 504. EDINBURGH, 710 and 708. 


REGISTERED OFFICE— 


155 CONSTITUTION STREET, 
LEITH. 





Sole Agents for “AQUA GRYSTAL” SPECTACLES. 
— Sole Manufacturers of “WHITE HEATHER” PERFUME. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T, & A. ConsTaB.E, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and Published by Joun Dovuatas, 
at the Scors Ossgrver Orrick, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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BLAIRLODGE SCH 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. 


CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Forty Acres. Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
ice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—ist, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4oft. by 4oft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16ft. by 16 ft. They 


are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by to ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are Io ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 3o ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 


The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year: — Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 


For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 


and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 


what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY 
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FURNITURE, CARPETS, CURTAINS, AND GENERAL UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE. 


WILLIAM R. CLAPPERTON & CO, 


59 AND 60 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Have pleasure to announce that they hold an Unequalled Display in the above Departments, and now INVITE INSPECTION OF 
THEIR STOCK, which, for Completeness, Quality, and Design, combined with Moderate Charges, cannot be Surpassed in the Kingdom. 








The FURNITURE is almost entirely of their own design, and MANUFACTURED AT THEIR STEAM CABINET 
FACTORY, GREENSIDE ROW. 

The Stock is one of the Largest out of London, The designs are numerous and elegant, and of very superior quality, as at no time are ‘ Inferior, 
‘ Damaged,’ or ‘ Job" Goods admitted into Stock on any consideration. 

It consists of Dining, Drawing, Bedroom, Library, and Hall Furniture. Iron and Brass Beds and Bedding. Brussels, Wilton, Royal 
Axminster, Turkey, Scotch, and Kidder Carpets. Crumcloths, Mattings, Hearthrugs, Floorcloths, and Linoleums. Tapestries, Cretonnes, Lace 
and Muslin Curtains, and Table-covers. Bed and Table Linen, Blankets, Quilts, and Towellings, etc. 


CABINETMAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, HOUSE AND PROPERTY AGENTS, 
LICENSED VALUATORS AND UNDERTAKERS. 


Cabinet Factory—GREENSIDE LANE. 
GOOD DRY STORAGE FOR ALL KINDS OF FURNISHINGS. 


Mipowe ts CErLeBRaATED SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 





SULTANA. RICE. PLUM GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA. DUCHESS 
COCOANUT. CARAWAY. SEED. ~ ee DUNDEE. ORANGE. ETC. 
STC. Cc. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POSI OK RAILWAY. 


Wedding and Birthday Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


ENTLEMEN’S smi RTS. | 


DRESS SHIRTS AND COLOURED COTTON SHIRTS, | RARE OLD WHISKEY. 
tee eee | ‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 











A ¢ Variety of Patterns to choose from. ? ; : 
¢ Flannel is thoroughly Shrunk. Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 
FLANNEL SLEEPING SUITS AND NIGHT SHIRTS, THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
recommended by medical men, and now much worn. 
ALEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS, AND 79 QUEEN STREET, 


HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 
57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 














THE “KORASS” CARPET 


ye 3 Made from the Best WooLs, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 
7 Sy FA Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
FA Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 
=| 9 Sole Makers. 
CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 
Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 


Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin four days. Patterns sent Post Free on Application 


SIZES IN STOCK. 
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C PRICE | PRICE 
2S 7ft.Gin.byGft. . . . £016 9 | I2ft.——by Oft . . . £119 6 
7 9,—by6,, ... 810 | 2,,——by0,,Gin . 25 6 
\:] 9,—bwyT?,, 6... 146 | @,,—we,, . 212 6 
SNE, 9,—bys, -.. 1986 | 8,, Cin. by e,, 218 6 
; 0,,6Ginby®9, ... 14 6 | 6,,——byf,, 3 6 6 


FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 


47, 47a, 48, 49, 51, 53 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
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